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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N Wednesday evening Mr. Snowden 

informed Parliament that the financial posi- 

tion was so serious that economies would 
have to be made, and that all classes would 
have to contribute something to the general 
sacrifice. The statement, being mere common- 
sense, took the House of Commons by surprise, 
and it adjourned with the uneasy feeling of having 
woken up rather suddenly from a political dream 
about alternative votes into an economic reality 


which offers no such pleasant alternatives. 


The statement would unfortunately have been 
more convincing had not Mr. Snowden a few 
weeks before taken occasion to denounce Protec- 
tion (‘‘ and I speak of what I know’’) as an 
organized compaign for reducing wages. I am 
not disposed to make the cheap retort that what 
is sauce for the tariff goose is sauce for the 
Cobdenite gander, but few of us will object to 
the change from Philip drunk with fiscal vinegar 
to Philip sober with economic fact. 


Mr. Churchill’s two frank speeches on paralysis 
of the national will won quick recognition within 
the Conservative Party, whose members at once 
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recognized that there was not one: boneless 
wonder but three boneless wonders as heads of 
the three parties. The average Tory, while 
perhaps not ready to go the whole hog with 
Mr. Churchill, is sick to death of his party’s 
lack of policy, lack of initiative, and lack of 
leadership. 


Six months ago only a minority in the party 
agreed with the SaturDAY REvIEw when it said 
that Mr. Baldwin would best forward the interests 
of the country and his own reputation by stepping 
down from the leadership. But now, apart from 
formal public professions of confidence which say 
little and mean less, it is rare indeed to find 
any Tory, either of right or left wing, who has 
a good word to say for him. 


Mr. Baldwin’s admirers are now mostly to be 
found, I suppose, in the Socialist camp, where 
they know a gentleman when they see one, and 
naturally like an antagonist who does not mean 
business when they have the luck to find him. 
But it is not Mr. Baldwin’s apparently incurable 
habit of suffering his enemies and snubbing his 
friends that is letting the party down so much as 
his complete failure to make any stand at all 
on any question of principle. 


India is the latest and perhaps on the whole 
the worst example of this tendency to give any- 
thing away so long as we can get some sort of 
peace in our time; and Mr. Churchill’s revolt 
against the bromide policy of little acts of kind- 
ness to the other side has stirred a deep chord and 
a sympathetic response in the rank and file of 
the party. Like all fundamentally healthy 
organisms, it dislikes the feeling of disintegra- 
tion and decay, but that is what is happening 
to it to-day—and will continue to happen until 
there is some change in the direction. 


The Government’s proposals for dealing with 
the Sunday film muddle represent an outstand- 
ing example of the most unsatisfactory type of 
compromise. There is to be no general legis- 
lation on the subject, but local authorities are 
to be free to grant or refuse a licence for Sunday 
opening. This would place exhibitors at the 
mercy of any local killjoys, while the theatre 
proprietor who receives a licence this year might 
find it refused after the next municipal election. 


The Government, as usual, has shirked respon- 
sibility, and put the burden of decision on some- 
body else—the authentic mark of the tired man 
who is not up to his job. Their solution may be 
defended as the middle course, but in this case 
the middle course is the worst of the three. 


The University of Oxford is to be congratulated 
on the foundation of a chair of Economic History, 
and its first holder will have great opportunities 
of proving its value. Historians have been far 


too prone to confine themselves to politics in 
the past, to the complete neglect of economic and 
social questions, and it is to be hoped that the 


new chair will do something to provide a balance 
in the future. 
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It is true that of late years the London Schoo} 
of Economics, largely owing to the efforts of 
Professor Hewins, has published some very use. 
ful volumes on the economic aspect of more than 
one great movement of the past, but only the 
fringe of the subject has been touched as yer, 
When we know the whole truth, I shall not be 
surprised if more than one revolution which js 
now attributed to political or religious motives 
does not prove to have had an economic origin, 


It was a little unkind of the Bishop of Durham 
to ascribe the increase of scepticism to broad- 
casting in the very week that the Pope was 
announced to make his first broadcast—which, 
being in Latin, will not be calculated to promote 
either belief or disbelief among the vulgar. But 
Dr. Hensley Henson’s theory that the public 
mind has become confused by the variety of 
doctrines broadcast by rival denominations, and 
that it has therefore become sceptical, strikes me 
as one of the silliest things that even a bishop has 
ever said. 


Wireless dates, roughly speaking, from 1g22. 
Was there no scepticism before? The very 
question is ridiculous. Was there no confusion 
of pulpit voices before, and did not good Chris. 
tians hate each other as much then as now? 
When I hear this sort of rubbish talked by men 
whose office demands at least a minimum of 
ordinary reasoning power, I could wish that these 
episcopal utterances had to come before an 
authority that could impose its ‘‘ Obstat’’ or 
‘** Nihil obstat ’’ on publication. 


The revision of the Einstein theory, which is 
promised by Professor Einstein himself, seems to 
have struck the popular Press all of a heap, Einstein 
being regarded by what I may call the boneless 
wonderers of Fleet Street as a kind of modern 
Athanasian Creed, at once incomprehensible and 
infallible. This, of course, is all poppycock. 
Einstein is a great mathematician, and his rela- 
tivity theory was supported by astronomical 
observations at the eclipse eleven years ago. 


But Einstein has had to warn people several 
times since that things are done in his name 
by his disciples that the theory will not stand. 
Much post-relativity speculation he regards as 
unsound, and there were indications in his recent 
pamphlet of 1929 that he was not quite sure of 
his ground. Furthermore, since then an Ameri- 
can astronomer has announced observations on 
the speed of light which, if correct, seem to call 
for re-examination of at least part of the relativity 
theory. 


Everybody in this country sympathizes with 
Australia in the fight for economic stability and 
against financial repudiation. But it must be 
said at once that the theory that individual 
States may repudiate their loans is entirely 
against the spirit if not the letter of the Common- 
wealth Constitution. That document does not 
indeed contemplate what thirty years ago seemed 
so improbable a contingency as repudiation. 
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4 rovide that the ultimate responsi- 
pa rests with the Commonwealth, 
ot with the States; and therefore the burden of 
or State which repudiates its debt would be 
automatically assumed by the Commonwealth. 
If all the States repudiate their debt, the 
Commonwealth would be bound to assume the 
whole responsibility for the whole of Australian 
ublic debt (save that of the municipalities) 
P nether State or Commonweath. 


The Finlay process of colour photography, 
which has been on exhibition in London this 
week, is an extraordinary and indeed almost 
revolutionary advance on previous methods. 
Almost all the colour photography I have seen 
up to the present has seemed to me rather 
obviously a coloured photograph, but this is 
definitely something different. 


This invention, or development of an inven- 
tion, should be of great educational (as well as 
no doubt commercial) utility, and I commend 
it to the Board of Education in the hope rather 
than the expectation that the most mulish of 
all State departments may keep an eye on the 
possibility of using pictures taken by the Finlay 
process in the schools. It should do something 
to add interest and brightness to the classroom. 


If this process becomes commercially practic- 
able in the ordinary way for the individual 
photographer, I confess that I do not see much 
of a future for the professional portrait-painter. 
Everybody knows that a great deal of rubbish 
is talked by the art critics about art, but the 
artist keeps his vogue because the ordinary 
black-and-white or sepia photograph, though 
accurate in line, leaves out too much to be really 
convincing or alive. That is the reason why 
the photographer seems to succeed best with the 
serious or pudding-face type of countenance, 
whereas the artist succeeds better with the 
vivacious or spiritual face. 


On the other hand, the trouble with the artist 
is that he is constantly inaccurate in detail. I 
have never understood the reason, but painters 
have none of the precision of musicians, and 
their observation is frequently superficial or 
inaccurate, as everybody knows who has seen 
impossible ships sailing incredible seas in the 
Royal Academy, or alleged express trains 
tunning on the wrong. lines with signals dead 
against them at the picture shows. If the 
Finlay process combines the accuracy of a photo- 
graph with the warmth and colour of the painter 
in oils, there will be falling rents and empty 
studios in Chelsea. 


It is a curious and pathetic fact that the 
earthquake at Napier, New Zealand, occurred 
some fifty miles away from the main belt of 
geological activity in the island, which was the 
scene of the 1886 disaster at Rotorua. In this 
‘xtraordinary district of apparently extinct 
Volcanoes, great clouds of vapour float over 
valleys where geysers hurl boiling water a hun- 
dred feet high; there is a reek of sulphur in the 
air, and in places a stick thrust into the ground 


in a Maori village brings a wisp of steam to 
the surface. 


Rotorua is the centre of a terrific country where 
fear and beauty walk hand in hand—a lovely 
land which leaves one with the uncanny feeling 
that it may blow up at any moment and leave 
not a wrack behind. Only a Dante could convey 
its almost supernatural sense of overpowering 
mystery and awe in words; only a Hardy, per- 
haps, could show forth the irony that this district 
should have escaped damage, while the quiet 
little towns of Napier and Hastings outside the 
danger belt have been wrecked. 


I suppose it is just ploughing the sands to 
attempt to shame the Popular Press into a sense 
of decency, but I feel bound to raise a protest 
against the latest ‘‘ stunt ’’ of a picture paper. 
To establish a Roll of Honour for dogs, and to 
write of canine V.C.s, is surely to touch the 
bottom even in sensational journalism. My only 
consolation is that personal experience has taught 
me that the taste of the British public is a good 
deal higher than that of those who think they 
are catering for it. 


Mr. Stimson’s speech on the Monroe Doctrine 
and its implications may or may not have been 
intended as a reply to British commercial activity 


in Latin America, but I do not imagine that ét. 


will carry much weight with those to whom it is 
addressed. Indeed, the Secretary of State’s claim 
that the United States merely interprets thé 
Monroe Doctrine as enabling her to protect the 
Latin American nations against European aggres- 
sion will be ridiculed south of the equator. 


As for Mr. Stimson’s claim that his country 
regards its Latin neighbours as equals, I have no 
doubt that Buenos Aires will be duly grateful for 
this latest evidence of North American condes- 
cension. At the same time, it hardly accords with 
the presence of Yankee marines in Nicaragua 
and Haiti. No, reluctant as I am to say so, I 
am driven to the conclusion that Mr. Stimson 
was talking through his hat, and his discourse 
is likely to do his country more harm than good. 


While on the subject of American hats, how- 
ever, it is clear that they can be raised, as well 
as talked through, where the foreigner is con- 
cerned. Every European, I imagine, must have 
chuckled as he read of the way that Washington 
grovelled to Rome over some obscure Major- 
General’s attack on Signor Mussolini. Toujours 
la politesse, of course, but I cannot help wonder- 
ing if the climb-down would have been quite so 
complete had there not been a large Italian vote 
in the United States, and had the Presidential 
election not been next year. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER’S VALENTINE 


You and me together, love, 

And never mind the weather, love. 

The country’s broke but the opera’s made, 
The banks are glum, but the tenors are paid. 
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IS THE B.B.C. IMPARTIAL? 


“Ts correspondence which has_ recently 
" passed between the National Citizens’ Union 
and the B.B.C., concerning a broadcast talk 
in which the attention of listeners was directed to 
‘a competition organized by the Daily Herald, can- 
not be left where it is, for it raises a problem of 

the first magnitude, namely, the impartiality of a 
‘State monopoly. Unfortunately, the record of the 
~B.B.C. in the matter of fairness is open to question, 

and the case cited by the National Citizens’ Union 

is by no means the only one that has recently come 
to our notice. We do not, ourselves, necessarily 
share the opinions of all those who support the 

Christian Protest against the persecution of 

religion in Russia, but they are, in what is still 

theoretically a free country, entitled to a hearing, 
and yet the B.B.C. has consistently refused to 
allow any statement about the campaign to be 
broadcast. In the talks on foreign affairs there has 
often been discrimination against the parties of the 
Right, and during the recent Spanish crisis the 
situation was made out to be a good deal worse than 
it really was. We understand, too, that the Roman 
_ Catholic standpoint is by no means always treated 
fairly; while we are in possession of the details 
of one particular case, a debate, where the speaker 
for the Right was very badly treated indeed. 

We are, of course, quite ready to concede that 
ia each of the cases that have come under our 
observation it may have been that some individual 
was at fault, but their cumulative effect is disturb- 
ing. One swallow does not make a summer, nor is 
one propagandist address sufficient to damn the 
B.B.C. as a Left institution. But the reply made 
to the National Citizens’ Union by no means dis- 
poses of the charge, nor can we dismiss as a mere 
coincidence these Leftward tendencies, and the 
presence of Mrs. Snowden on the Board of the 
B.B.C. It is true that from time to time, at any 
rate in home politics, the Conservative standpoint 
is put by a Conservative statesman, and the three 
parties receive their fair share of publicity in this 
way. But few impartial listeners can deny that 
the general attitude of the B.B.C. is definitely to 
the Left. One of its main functions is to purvey 
news, and in doing so it is its duty to be scrupu- 
fously fair. We do not say that it is always possible 
to balance one talk with another, but a Government 
Department should, like Czesar’s wife, be above 
suspicion. 

In view of the charges which have been brought 
against the B.B.C., and the dissatisfaction with its 
attitude which is undoubtedly felt in many circles, 
we feel that the Government owes it both to the 
public and to those who are the object of criticism 
to institute an immediate inquiry. It should invite 
all those who have any specific accusations to make 
to bring them forward, and it should give the 
officials of the B.B.C. an opportunity to defend 
themselves publicly. If, as a result of this investi- 
gation, it should be seen that the institution is 
run by a small clique with Left views, as is so often 
alleged, then it could be purged of their presence, 
while, if the criticism of unfairness proves to have 
no foundation in fact, the B.B.C. will be in a 
stronger position than before. What should not 
be allowed to continue is the existing suspicion that 
one particular point of view, namely, that of the 
Right, is not adequately voiced. 


“THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


EN years ago, when the London and North 

Western Railway had not yet sunk its 

identity in that of the London, Midland, 
and Scottish, its Ordinary stock was regarded as 
the premier railway security in the British Em. 
pire. To-day, London, Midland and Scottish 
stock of the nominal value of £100 can be bought 
for about £30. The contrast indicates the 
measure of the losses incurred by investors in 
British railways, and although, as we have 
previously emphasized, only the Ordinary stock. 
holders have had to face a loss in income, there 
has been an all-round fall in capital values. 

But the plight of the Ordinary stockholders is 
not an adequate reason for the wage reductions 
and variations in conditions of service proposed 
by the railway companies, even if we accept 
their view, which is also that of the Ministry 
of Labour, that no material improvement in world 
trade conditions is to be looked for in the next 
two or three years. If the companies plead 
poverty, and use that argument as a justification 
for proposals that, directly and indirectly, affect 
at least two million men, women, and children, 
the community is entitled to ask whether any of 
the responsibility for that poverty does not rest 
on the companies themselves. The question is 
of national interest. Cheap and efficient trans- 
port is a necessity to the modern community, and 
any industry can cheapen the cost of its product 
by cutting down wages, a favourite method with 
inefficient employers. If the railway industry can 
save the ten or eleven millions a year involved 
in the proposals into which the National Wages 
Board are inquiring, there will be a far smaller 
incentive to concentrate on more economical and 
more efficient methods of working. If the com- 
panies’ demands are turned down, there will be 
such an incentive. 

While we believe that British railways on the 
whole give the public a better service than any 
others in the world, we do not regard them as 
above criticism. Grouping gave them a magni- 
ficent chance to adopt a policy of wholesale 
standardization of rolling stock, plant, and equip- 
ment, to reduce overhead charges by centralized 
administration, and to improve the status and 
efficiency of the smaller and less prosperous 
concerns. Admittedly, the transition period was 
beset with difficult problems, while the position 
of the Groups has been rendered more difficult 
by a continuous trade depression that neither 
the hard-headed business men nor the politicians 
were apparently able to foresee. Still, grouping 
has been in force since 1923, and the companies 
cannot indefinitely plead either the difficulties of 
the transition period or those caused by trade 
depression. Other industries have adapted them- 
selves to that depression, while the railways have 
the immense advantage of being immune from 
foreign competition. 

There are three root factors in the British 
railway position. Until world trade reverts to 
normal conditions, the companies must definitely 
abandon the idea that their net earnings will even 
approach the standard revenue to which they are 
legally entitled; they must realize that for certain 
forms of both passenger and goods transport the 
road is now superior and will maintain its 
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‘ority: and they must adjust themselves to 
a much greater extent 
than they have hitherto endeavoured to do. At 

nt, the standard revenue is their only finan- 
cial criterion; it is a yardstick by which every- 
thing, including wages, hours, and _ other 
conditions of service, is measured. That would 
be all very well if the standard revenue, which 
amounts to more than the 1913 receipts, were 
likely to be earned under present conditions. But 
it is not, and the sooner the companies realize 
the implications of the fact, the better. 

By closing branch lines and stations and 
suspending passenger traffic on many country 
branches, the companies have to some extent 
shown their recognition that the railway is in 
certain respects an out-of-date means of transport. 
But the real rivalry of the road is concerned 
with the most profitable forms of merchandize, 
and although the railways have done something 
to meet that competition, as by the provision of 
containers and railhead depots for the ware- 
housing of goods, they are very far from having 
exhausted the possibilities in this direction. 

During the protracted inquiry at which the 
present rates and charges were fixed, the com- 
panies had a convenient opportunity for adopting 
a more scientific basis of charging. What they 
actually did was to perpetuate all the previous 
anomalies, which is one reason why the propor- 
tion of seating accommodation in first-class compart- 
ments is still out of all proportion to the number 
of first-class passengers. As the second-class 
is now restricted to a very few services, of which 
the most noteworthy are the Southern’s Con- 
tinental trains, the only alternative open to the 
average passenger who does not wish to travel 
third is to patronize a superior class that he 
cannot afford. And the incentive to travel first 
is further lessened by the fact that England 
is the only country in the world where the 
fastest and most luxurious trains are available to 
third-class passengers, usually without even the 
payment of a small supplementary fee. The 
experiment of lowering first-class fares to the 
level of only a half or a third more than the 
cost of a third-class ticket would surely be 
worth making. So, although it is a relatively 
minor matter, would be a differentiation in the 
charge for the use of train services providing 
vastly different standards of speed and comfort; 
the British system is analogous to the methods 
of a fantastic hotel proprietor who charges the 
same for a suite de luxe and a garret. 

The ‘* side-shows ’’ or ancillary businesses also 
tepresent considerable potentialities for larger 
profits. The money invested in docks, harbours, 
steamboats and hotels runs into tens of millions, 
but the return is most unsatisfactory whether 
considered from the standpoint of capital or 
tevenue. It is contended by the companies that 
tegard must be paid to the contributory value 
of these businesses, that is, to the revenue that 
they bring to the undertakings as a whole, and 
that if it were desired to increase the dock revenues, 
for instance, the result could be obtained only 
by raising dock charges and making a corres- 
ponding reduction in railway rates, so that the 
net effect would be the same. But the argument 
tannot be entirely satisfactory to stockholders, 
if they judge by results, and no one has ever 


been able to explain why the profits of railway- 


owned hotels, which are not exactly notorious 
for the moderation of their charges, should be 
so much smaller than those of similar under- 
takings in other hands. The necessity for busi- 
ness management is clearly indicated. 


As regards the critical point of wages and. 


hours, two things should be said. The com- 
panies have made a great tactical mistake’ by 
proposing drastic variations in conditions of 
service in addition to drastic reductions in 
earnings, and it is open to question whether 
the National Wages Board represents the best 
machinery that could be devised for adjudicating 
on their demands and the counter-proposals of the 
trade unions. It is possible that a round table 
conference, at which no outside interests were 
represented, might meet the situation more satis- 
factorily. In this connexion it should be 
remembered that although the existing service 
agreements are in many respects too rigid, and 
fail to make adequate allowance for the very 
varying and flexible conditions of railway opera 
tion, the companies propose to go to the other 
extreme and make hundreds of minor officials 
all over the country the arbiters as to hours of 
work and the conditions under which they should 
be worked. It is also pertinent to point out that 
while the companies are technically accurate in 
asserting that the present national wages and 
hours agreements were, in the first instance, im- 
posed on them while the railways were under 
Government control, there is no evidence that 
they ever offered any effective or emphatic protest 
against restrictions which any practical railway- 
man must at the outset have regarded as 
unworkable or as inevitably leading to uneconomic 
conditions. A certain measure of moral respon- 
sibility thus seems to rest on the companies 


in respect of the agreements which they are now 
seeking power to vary. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—I 
By Cyrit MARTIN 


HERE is a danger that the Royal Commission 

on Unemployment Insurance may get lost in the 

mass of detail with which it is being flooded and 
that it may have no time to think on fundamental 
problems. It is very desirable that the members of thie 
Commission, and also our politicians and the general 
public, should do some hard thinking about the under- 
lying bases of the present scheme as well as about 
methods for putting an end to its present unfortunate 
position. A useful purpose may, therefore, be served 
if I endeavour briefly to suggest some of the wider 
issues which need to be settled. 

First of all it is essential that it shall be clearly laid 
down whether the national scheme is to be 0) an 
insurance scheme, (2) a benevolent fund, or (3) a scheme 
of ‘‘ work or maintenance.” At present the scheme 
has, as I will show, all three elements in it, but each 
is contradictory to the others. The differences between 
these three are vital. 

If the scheme is, as it was originally intended to be, 
insurance pure and simple, then obviously the weekly 
premiums of the contributors are paid against a risk 
and, if the risk insured against does not present itself 
during any year, there is no hardship and there should 
be no cause for grumbling. I have paid my fire, ete., 
insurance for over twenty years and have never made 
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a claim. That leaves me with a feeling of pleasure 
and I bear no resentment against the insurance com- 
pany that has pocketed my money. So if wage-earners 
pay their 7d. or 8d. a, week for many years and do 
not fall out of work, they should similarly, on this 
basis, congratulate themselves on their good fortune. 

If, however, unemployment insurance is a kind of 
compulsory and national benevolent fund, then the 
more the contributors pay in, the more they have a 
right to expect to draw out. And when, having paid 
contributions for some years, they find that their 
claims when unemployed are refused, they would, on 
this basis, have legitimate cause for complaint. 

Again, if unemployment insurance is merely a cloak 
for ‘‘ work or maintenance,’’ then all periods of unem- 
ployment should be provided for by the scheme. The 
wage-earner on this basis has a right to draw benefit 
whenever and so long as work is not found. 

‘These distinctions are not academic. During the last 
weeks, in order to understand the present position, 
I have talked with many chairmen and members of 
Courts of Referees and with officials at Employment 
Exchanges and I am amazed to hear of the ignorance 
that is displayed, especially among the contributors, 
about the essential nature of the scheme. I can best 
illustrate this by a few imaginary instances. 

John Smith is a builder’s labourer; he has been in 
regular work and has contributed to the fund for 
eight years. In 1928 he loses his job and, finding 
that it is hopeless to get other work in his trade, he 
takes to hawking and carries on that trade for over a 
year. Times get worse and he has to give up hawking, 
but feels that the future will give him more chance as 
a hawker than as a builder’s labourer, John Smith can 
draw no benefit under the present scheme; his eight 
years’ contributions count as nothing. If the scheme 
is strict insurance, he cannot reasonably expeci benefit ; 
he covered his risks for eight years, but the fact 
that from 1928 onwards he has paid no premiums (he 
being then employed on his own account) disentitles 
him to claim, just as I could not claim on my fire 
policy if I allowed my premiums to drop. But if the 
scheme is a glorified slate club, John Smith should 
have his contributions repaid with interest. And if 
the scheme is ‘‘ work or maintenance,’’ then, of course, 
he should be supported when building and hawking 
both fail him. 

Or take the case of Jane Jones. She worked at a 
beer-bottling factory from 1925 to 1929, when she 
married Henry Robinson. She has to leave her work 
on marriage, first because the firm does not employ 
married women and secondly because her husband is 
in good work and wants a comfortable home. Some 
eighteen months after her marriage (a baby having 
come in the meantime) Henry Robinson falls out of 
work and Jane Robinson wants to return to work, her 
mother being able to look after the baby during the 
day. So Jane “signs on’”’ at the Employment 
Exchange. But she cannot draw benefit. Again, on 
the insurance basis, she has no grievance. But is she 
likely to regard the scheme as a just one? She has 
paid her weekly contributions for four years and never 
drawn a penny; now the scheme fails her. 

I would urge very earnestly that our politicians 
should have the courage to say definitely whether com- 
pulsory insurance against unemployment is merely an 
insurance against the risk of being unemployed or, if 
not, what it is. At present the scheme is so muddled 
that an infinity of grumbling is caused among the con- 
tributors. In the cases just given the scheme appears 
as a strict insurance scheme. I will now give 
instances where the fund appears as a benevolent fund 
and as work or maintenance.” 

Mary Williams has worked at a jam factory from 
1923 to 1928, when she married and was refused per- 
mission to stay on at her work. She is not so house- 
proud as Jane Robinson and has a modern political 
conscience. So, knowing that no factories in her neigh- 
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bourhood employ married women, she cheerful} 
registers for factory work a few days after mt 
marriage. She draws benefit for over eighteen mon 

the Exchange having no work to offer her. Her ic 
a week is a delightful dowry and it is paid by the 
fund regardless of the fact that her husband js jy 
regular work and gives her £2 a week out of his 
wages. Here the scheme is operating as a benevolent 
fund. Mary has paid her contributions for five years 
and is getting her money back regardless of her needs. 

Or take the case of Charles Brown. He js 
‘‘ waster ’’ and never keeps even the few jobs that he 
gets. During the past ten years he has got casual 
work here and there. In 1929 and 1930 he did 9 
three weeks’ work, but 1928 was better (five weeks) 
and 1927 much the same. He has more than the pre. 
scribed ‘‘ thirty contributions at any time,’’ so he con. 
tinues year by year to draw benefit when unemployed, 
In 1931 the officials at the Exchange are sick of him, 
so he is hauled before a Court of Referees. Has he 
thirty contributions at any time?—Yes. Is he “ nor. 
mally employed in insurable employment ’’?—He has 
never had any other but insurable employment and 
has had little bits of that at times. The ‘‘ workers’ ” 
representative points to an Umpire’s decision that after 
five years’ continuous unemployment, and presumably, 
therefore, not till then, a presumption arises that a 
claimant is no longer ‘‘ normally employed.’’ Charles 
Brown has not been continuously unemployed for five 
years, so he continues to draw his weekly allowance. 
of 17s. for himself, 9s. for his wife and 14s. for his 
seven children, a total of £2 a week. And this alth 
his contributions to the fund have been negligible. Is 
not this ‘‘ work or maintenance ’’? 

These examples are sufficient to show how great is 
the need for hard and clear thinking about the essential 
nature of the State scheme of unemployment insurance. 
They illustrate and explain the muddled condition of the 
public mind. Some seem to draw benefit, like my Mary 
Williams and Charles Brown, who do not deserve it; 
others are refused benefit who, it might be thought, 
really deserve it, like my John Smith. Unless through 
the Royal Commission Parliament can be induced to 
give a clear lead as to what the scheme really is, these 
demoralizing conditions will continue. 

The question has to be faced whether under the 
pseudo-democratic political conditions of to-day 
politicians of any kind can be trusted to define and 
supervise any scheme for giving unemployment benefit. 
Present conditions are the result of politicians dabbling 
in the subject. The original scheme of 1911 was 
economically sound and after two years, up to the out- 
break of the Great War, a surplus of over three 
millions sterling stood to the credit of the fund. But 
those were years of fairly good trade. After the war 
the politicians got into a panic and passed measure 
after measure without thinking where they were going. 
As Sir William Beveridge has written, ‘‘ the custom 
of passing two or three Unemployment Insurance Acts 
each year was established; everything that could be 
called system disappeared.” For this the Unionist 
Party is even more to blame than the Socialists. The 
Labour Acts of 1924 and 1930 have made confusion 
worse confounded, but for the original confusion the 
Unionists are responsible. : 

We must look to the Royal Commission to give the 
lead, to point the way back to reality. In another 
article I will deal with some of the details in which 
the present scheme is hopelessly defective. 


THE FADED WOMAN 


By IAN GoopHOPE COLVIN 


EE how the moon, a slender silver sliver, 

Cradles the ghostly image of her former size 
There in the heavens, and down here in the river, 
Putting two pallid witnesses before men’s eyes. 
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THE GROWTH OF GERMAN 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


[From a GERMAN JEw] 


HE overwhelming increase of the Fascist Hitler 
Party and the recent anti-Jewish riots in Berlin 
have reminded English people again of the 
existence of considerable anti-Semitic feelings in 
Germany. It is not exaggerating to state that Jew- 
hatred is to-day an actual though regrettable element 
in the political life of that country. Virtually every 
on the Right shows more or less pronounced 
anti-Jewish features. None of those, however, can 
complete with Hitler’s reckless anti-Semitic slogans. 

Apart from Russia, Germany has always been the 
classical home of anti-Semitism. The history of Jew- 
baiting, beginning with the Crusades, and going on 
right into modern times, combined with a steady and 
deliberate ecclesiastical propaganda, has not been with- 
out consequence. There is to-day hardly any portion 
or class of the German population free from this racial 
bias. Peasants, workmen and artisans, lower middle- 
class people and clerical employees, bourgeoisie and 
civil service, academic professions and high officials 
are equally sincere in their emotional aversion to their 
Jewish fellow-citizen. 

The clearer one sees the reasons for this unpleasant 
state of affairs, the more sceptical one becomes about 
the possibility of a quick and effective remedy. Anti- 
Semitism is based on certain psychological facts which 
are, if not engendered, at least favoured by the present 
economic situation. Unless a thorough change in these 
general conditions takes place, there is little chance 
for an improvement of Jewish life in Germany. 

The existence of Jewry is a fact and has to be 
accepted as such. The effect, however, remains: the 
Jew is surrounded by an atmosphere of misunderstand- 
ing, distrust, suspicion and envy. Although various 
Jewish organizations, particularly the well-known 
“Centralverein Deutscher Staatsbirger Jiidischen 
Glaubens’’ (Central Association of the German Citizens 
of Jewish Religion) are assiduously working to destroy 
the net of fabulous lies and legends about Jewry, their 
success is almost negligible. | Nobody wants to be 
bothered with the Jewish defence. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the people listening to the Centralverein’s 
propaganda are rather the Jews themselves than the 
masses of the Christian population. 

The part played by religious bias in anti-Semitism is 
usually overestimated. One has to realize that religious 
fanaticism is only possible where the influence of church 
and priest over the population is still strong and un- 
broken. In most parts of Germany, however, the 
Protestant Churches have definitely lost their’ former 
power over public opinion. Only in the strongholds 
of Catholicism, such as Bavaria, South-East Germany 
and the Rhineland, can one find country people con- 
vinced of the rightness of anti-Semitism, because ‘‘ the 
Jews have crucified our Lord.’’ 

And yet it would provoke a wrong iinpression if I 
were not to mention that the Catholic Church in 
Germany is far from purposely engendering any kind 
of Jew-hatred. On the contrary, the Centre Party 
which represents the Catholic interests in the Reichstag 
is the only party organization that can be relied upon 
to save and defend the needs of the Jewish religion. 
on Jews, therefore, always vote for the Centre 

arty. 

A much more serious factor is envy. The average 
German finds the Jew not only somehow “ strange and 
foreign ’’ but usually also “ better off.’’ But the 
assumption of their financial superiority or even 
Supremacy cannot be upheld. Certainly there are a 
number of Jews in high and important positions in trade 
and finance. The scores of impoverished lower middle 


class families, however, more than counterbalance 
these. Nevertheless, every German is personally con- 
vinced that he can hardly compete with his Jewish 
neighbour, and there are, in fact, psychological reasons 
for this. 

Among those is first of all the so-called Jewish 
‘* business intelligence.” Its single features—agility, 
quickness, ability to adapt oneself to the most variable 
conditions, and a certain desperate pluck—are the 
result of a long Jewish history full of humiliation, 
suppression, and persecution. A strong aversion to 
drunkenness and violence and a regard for family life 
have naturally favourable effects on business enter- 
prise. It is understandable why the average Jewish 
middle-class family enjoy a standard of living slightly 
higher than their environment, although their actual 
economic situation is not much better. 

Anti-Semitic propaganda has, therefore, to obtain its 
fuel from other and more effective sources. It is, of 
course, a fairy tale that the Jews control the whole of 
Germany’s trade, industry and banking system. They 
are, however, rather influential in the democratic Press 
(Frankfurter Zeitung, Berliner Tageblatt and Vossische 
Zeitung) and hold decisive interests in the big chain of 
store trusts. As the rapid development of these stores, 
which is only one side of the general tendency towards 
rationalization, is naturally extremely harmful to the 
small shopkeeper, it is easy enough to stir up these 
people against the ‘‘ Jewish stores.’’ The National 
Socialists who use this anti-store propaganda as a 
special means of attracting followers seem to forget 
that the Jewish middle-class population is just as much 
harmed through such conditions as anyone else. In 
this connexion, the Fascists like to distinguish between 
the ‘‘ working ’’ (Christian) and the ‘‘ earning ” 
(Jewish) capitalism. ‘‘ Bloodsucker ’’ is quite a usual 
anti-Semitic term for a Jew. 

Striving for economic power is, however, not the 
only reproach made to German Jewry; they are also 
alleged to falsify and destroy the genuine German 
culture. As always, the really modern tendencies in 
art, literature and theatre are but little appreciated by 
the large public. Achievements, such as the new style 
of architecture or the latest type of the critical novel, 
are considered ‘‘ revolutionary, Bolshevist and Jewish.’’ 
It is certainly true that Jews play a prominent part in 
German scientific, literary and stage life. Albert 
Einstein, Lion Feuchtwanger, Stefan Zweig, Arnold 
Zweig, Max Reinhardt and Siegmund Freud are but a 
few names. They surely give German culture a 
peculiar tone. It is, however, quite another question 
whether their influence is bad for Germany. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FILM 
INDUSTRY 


By SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


HE transformation of the American film industry 

to meet the requirements of the talkie has cost 

$300,000,000. This investment seemed likely at 
first to be a good one, as the public rushed to see the 
new films irrespective of their quality. At that time a 
talkie could be turned out in eight or ten days at very 
little expense, the object being to produce as much and 
as fast as possible. The natural result was that the 
public soon tired of talkies, or rather of poor talkies, 
turned out by the dozen and without any artistic merit. 
Then came the world-wide business depression, which 
was a convenient excuse for the people who are accus- 
tomed to wash their hands of the matter when diffi- 
culties crop up. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the crisis, good talkies 
continue to attract the public, but the film must be care- 
fully made, the scenario must be of good quality, the 
artists first-class and, last but not least, the amount 
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of capital available must be adequate. At the very 
beginning of the talkie period I repeatedly pointed out 
that every medal has its reverse side and that the quality 
of the films would have to be kept at a high level 
because the attraction of novelty would soon wear off. 
Personally I never allowed myself to be carried away 
by the talkie fever. My idea of this new form of art 
did not differ from what I thought of the silent film. 
The show must be really good. Only on this condition 
can it be good from the business point of view and 
attract the public. 

The ordinary talkies turned out in great quantities 
are too cheap. 
talkies are extremely dear—even dearer than the silent 
films. We took a year to make our great success 
‘ Whoopee ’! and it took $2,000,000 of our capital— 
just twice as much as the maximum for a silent film— 
and an enormous sum in comparison with what is spent 
on the cheap films turned out in quantities. These pro- 
ductions cannot make anybody’s fortune from one day 
to another, and in this respect they are like any other 
genuine business proposition; and good talkies are a 
business proposition, always provided that time is never 
spared in making them. We, the United Artists, are 
so convinced that the talking film is good business 
that, in spite of the general depression at a time when 
the industry in general is uncertain about the future of 
the film, we are building twenty-five cinemas fitted up 
for talking films with special acoustic arrangements. 
None of our future theatres will hold more than goo 
spectators, and we are not afraid to build them in the 
neighbourhood of big and luxurious theatres. We 
propose to prove that the public prefers cinemas giv- 
ing first-rate programmes to luxury palaces where 
the magnificence of the scenery is equalled only by the 
distressing mediocrity of the programme. The public 
is already tired of this kind of display, and wants to 
have real shows for its money, and that is why some 
enormous theatres, which took $100,000 in the first 
week with a much advertised talkie, will take only 
about $20,000 in the second week. 

At the present moment, when so many producers 
have lost faith in the future of the talkie, I have greater 
confidence than ever. The sine qua non is to satisfy 
the public, which is not easy. The talkie producer has 
to overcome innumerable difficulties. It is much harder 
now to find stars than formerly. An actor may be 
‘‘photogenic”’ and have personality and appearance, but 
that is not enough. He must also be ‘‘ microgenic,”’ 
that is to say, he must have a voice that is suitable to 
the microphone, and very few artists combine all these 
qualities. The majority of the great stars who distin- 
guished themselves in the silent films have either been 
unable to get over these difficulties or else have been 
unable to speak English with the right accent. This 
was the case with Vilma Banky, though it has not 
prevented her from continuing her career as an actress 
with great success. There are, however, a few artists 
who are perfectly microgenic and whose success is very 
great. One of these is Ronald Colman, whose voice 
adapts itself wonderfully to the microphone, and of 
whom the public never seems to tire. Every one of his 
films is a great success—‘ Bulldog Drummond,’ for 
instance. 

The search for new stars is therefore a big problem 
for producers; but the task is not an impossible one, 
because there are plenty of talented artists if one could 
find them. I have myself succeeded in discovering 
splendid young stars for talkies, among them being 
Eddie Cantor and Evelyn Laye. 

While at the beginning the stars for talkies were less 
‘expensive to the producer than silent film artists, the 
position is now altered. The salaries paid to 
the talkie stars are frequently higher than those 
of the silent film celebrities. _ Comparatively few of 
these artists remain on the present film list, but they are 
the biggest ones, and they make a handsome profit 
out of their extra gift of being microgenic. 

Another big problem is to internationalize talkies. 


On the other hand, the really good: 


The present system, which consists of maki 
original version in the producing country and the others 
in the corresponding countries, is, in my opinion 
mistake. The foreign versions are done anyhow a 
in too great a hurry, and the result is that they are 
nearly as good as the original. Whether the film is 
made at Hollywood, in Germany, or in England the 
foreign versions ought to be made on the spot and with 
first-rate artists, whatever may be the difficulties to be 
overcome. This is the only good way to make inter. 
national talkies, and there is nothing impossible about 
it. We have several good talkies in America, but jn 
Europe I have seen only one, ‘ The Blue Angel,’ with 
Jannings. All the others I have seen are only feelers, 
The talkie ought not to kill the silent film. The latter 
exists and still attracts the public. The spectator does 
not care whether the film is a silent or a talking one, pro. 
vided it is a good show. Greta Garbo and Douglas Fair. 
banks can go on quietly acting for silent films. They will 
always have their supporters. They are both good in 
talkies, and they have sufficient vitality and individuality 
to make a deep impression on the public in silent films, 
I think that silent films should now be made sounding, 
because sound is a triumph of cinema technique which jt 
would be absurd to deny. I thus have confidence in the 
future of the purely sound film without dialogue. | 
have been of this opinion ever since I was present, 
before leaving America, at the presentation of a sound 
film created by an artist, who, in spite of the talkie 
craze has remained the world’s greatest actor: I mean 
Charlie Chaplin and I refer to his film ‘ City 
Lights.” Chaplin has made no concession to fashion 
but has continued to adhere to his conception of art, 
and the result is a film which has no equal. ‘ City 
Lights ’ is a work of genius, which will go all round 
the world and will form a bridge between the advocates 
of the talking film and the silent film, and will delight 
people of all races and all languages. Whether it is 
a talkie or a silent film, the essential thing is art— 
something done by exceptional individuals. On this 
condition the film will escape the consequences of the 
economic crisis and its success will be certain. 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE COAL AGE 


[A translated extract from a paper to be written in the 
year A.D. 9876 by the distinguished archzologist, Professor 
Gupta Sen, head of the Lhasa School of Proto-Anglic 
Studies. ] 


By CHARLES Davy 


. . . no doubt that but for the series of wars and 
pestilences which depopulated the Western world 
at the close of the twentieth century our store 
of material would be far richer than it is. Yet 
we can hardly grumble when we realize that three short 
seasons of excavation in Angland have already yielded 
us clues to a whole system of ritual and mythology, 
fuller perhaps of suggestive detail than any other com- 
parable system yet brought to light. Many difficulties 
of interpretation remain and must be expected, for the 
highly conventionalized character of twentieth century 
culture, charming though it may be, is often a positive 
obstacle against deciding whether names and titles in 
frequent use at the time refer to actual persons or to 
purely mythological conceptions dating from a far 
earlier age. 

Consider, for example, those familiar protagonists, 
Motorist and Pedestrian, whose conjoined activities are 
reflected at every point in the social beliefs and customs 
of the century. Was Motorist ever a living man, and, 
if so, can we assume the same of Pedestrian? Or was 
Pedestrian merely a generic term for an inferior race 
eventually exterminated by the gallant Motorist and 
his even more obscure companion, Morrisford ? 

Until recently, two rival theories held the field, 
associated respectively with the names of Hansheen 
and Kuk. According to Hansheen, Motorist and 
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Morrisford were the leaders of a nomadic horde who, 
descending suddenly on the peaceable but effete 
Pedestrians, first drove them to hide in those remark- 
able underground tunnels of which many traces remain, 
and eventually wiped them out of existence. Kuk, on 
the other hand, observing that the relations of Motorist 
and Pedestrian, considered as ritual drama, embody the 
idea of a perpetual pursuit of Pedestrian, followed by 
his recurrent death, is inclined to regard the whole 

isode as a solar myth, citing as a similar instance 
the contemporary masque or mumming play usually 
called ‘Stocking Change,’ in which ‘Bull’s Eye’ (known 
to symbolize the sun and often portrayed as the centre 
of a series of circles or planetary orbits) rises repeatedly 
in triumph, while ‘ Bare’ (the unveiled night) sinks 
into the ‘‘ low waters ”’ (a picturesque phrase for the 
apparent disappearance of night over the Western 
horizon). Kuk also points out, very acutely, that the 
pursuit of Pedestrian by Motorist is particularly 
associated with the summer months and also with the 
festival known as Sun-day—certainly a striking piece 
of evidence in favour of his solar hypothesis. 

I believe, however, that I am now in a position to 
show that the theories of Kuk and Hansheen are alike 
inadequate to explain all the relevant facts. For 
example, my researches last season in the neighbour- 
hood of White Hall (apparently a kind of sacred 
labyrinth whence oracular messages proceeded) have 
clearly established that Motorist originally carried a 
horn which he was required to blow immediately before 
the death of Pedestrian (and not after, as is mistakenly 
claimed by Geig, who endeavours to associate Motorist 
with that much less primitive character, Deerslayer, 
solely because they both seem to have worn garments 
made of leather). Later on, we find Motorist absolved 
from this curious symbolic duty—a change perfectly 
in keeping with the general development of the myth 
in which Motorist plays a more and more dominant 

, while Pedestrian (originally a by no means 
negligible character) gradually sinks into the réle of 
purely acquiescent victim. 

Further, there are many signs to suggest that in the 
earliest versions Motorist was not even allowed to slay 
Pedestrian with complete impunity. At one time, it 
seems, the death episode was followed by considerable 
further ritual, during which Motorist was deprived of a 
peculiar virtue known as ‘“‘ horse power,’’ though in 
the end he naturally regained this virtue, sometimes 
even in an intensified form. 

I do not pretend that I can offer you a final explana- 
tion of these new discoveries, but I am convinced that 
we must not neglect them if we wish to understand 
who Motorist originally was. First, I would point 
out that we have no direct evidence that horn-blowing 
is ever associated in Anglic tradition either with solar 
myths or with memories of racial conflict. On the 
other hand, we do find horn-blowing frequently associ- 
ated with another myth—that myth of the dragon- 
slayer (cf. Seegfrid, Robinhud and possibly Rowland) 
which permeates so much, not only of Anglic, but of 
European, legend. 

By a fortunate chance, our knowledge of the dis- 
tinctively Anglic form of this myth is unusually 
detailed. For example, we know that the most famous 
of all Anglic dragon-slayers was a hero named Loyd 
Gorge, who was also celebrated—and on this point I 
would lay special stress—for his skill in blowing the 
“trumpet ’’ (an early form of horn) which he invari- 
ably carried about his person. Much concerning this 
hero remains obscure, but it is, I think, clear that he 
was a ruler as well as a warrior, since he appears to 
have established some form of private treasury (or 
“fund ’’) and we know that a design recording his 
prowess against dragons was frequently stamped on the 
money-tokens of the period. 

But how is it possible to trace any connexion between 
Loyd Gorge and Motorist? To this question—which 
I admit to be important—I can as yet offer only a 
purely conjectural reply. There are grounds for believ- 


ing that during the twentieth century the members of 
one of the principal Anglic tribes or sects were known 
as Torists, and we can, I think, safely assume that the 
Torists would pay homage to Loyd Gorge, even 
acclaiming him as their leader. Why, therefore, 
should he not have become known as Mo-torist—a 
phrase which, if we can trust Huntsch in regarding 
““mo” or mor”? as a common Anglic amplifying 
prefix, would mean simply, ‘ The Great Torist ’? 

As to the collective typification of dragons in the 
character of Pedestrian, there is even less difficulty here, 
since the original meaning of Pedestrian was almost 
certainly ‘‘ earth-goer ’’ (or, to be more exact, ‘‘ he 
who creeps along close to the earth”), which very 
plainly suggests the typical gait of a dragon or many- 
footed serpent. 

My belief, therefore, is that in the slaying (and 
eventual extermination) of dragons by the hero Loyd 
Gorge, and in the slaying (and eventual extermination) 
of Pedestrian by the hero Mo-torist, we have two forms 
of an identical myth, not forgetting that in both 
instances the hero is invariably noted as the blower 
of a horn or trumpet. There, for the moment, I must 
leave the matter, since further research will be necessary 
to establish the identification beyond dispute, and I 
do not wish to confine this paper to the study of a single 
myth, however suggestive. I will now pass on, there- 
fore, to consider the very remarkable story of that 
other Anglic hero, Raj, who (there seems to be no doubt) 
actually conquered a large part of India until, in a 
moment of hesitancy, he ‘‘ looked back ”’ (or, less 
reliably, ‘‘ sheathed his sword ”’) and was immediately 
turned into a pillar of salt... . 


STARS IN THEIR COURSES 


By SHIRLEY CAREW 


EW Year’s Eve. . . . Twenty-six years ago 
N eae she had prayed most ardently for a 

daughter—a girl whom always she had pictured 
with a clear pallid skin, glowing eyes, hair like night 
—a starry face. 

She had felt that her husband’s influence, his force- 
ful characteristics, would stand less chance of 
perpetuation in a girl, who would be mostly under the 
influence of her mother, the companion she had so long 
desired. 

She had been given a son—a handsomely fair boy, 
in whom daily she had dreaded to perceive—in addition 
to undoubted physical—unfortunate spiritual reminders 
of his father. 

Often she had felt almost unbearably ashamed of 
this overpowering dread—that she should come to fear 
even one similarity between their son and the man 
whom once she had loved, was appalling, though she 
knew how merited was the dread. 

Sitting in her stiff chair, staring into the fire, she 
remembered, too, her poignant thankfulness at his 
death three years after his son was born. No one 
would ever know what she had endured, what she had 
feared for the child, for she was a proud old lady; 
cold, it was thought, certainly distant and reserved, 
entirely self-sufficient, it appeared. Whereas it was 
in truth loneliness. She was lonely beyond all descrip- 
tion; her son, good to her as he was, often had to 
be away for weeks at a time in London, working—and 
playing, too, she supposed—carving out a way of life 
for himself, as she—or a daughter—would never desire 
to do. 

She found time passed slowly, for more often than 
not she was alone, brooding over the thought of the 
daughter—that-might-have-been; she had so few 
friends, because by the neighbours she was judged 
a dreamer, a selfish old lady—one who lived aloof 

. eccentric, perhaps, or a snob; keeping herself and 
her various unostentatious charities to herself, 
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Alone, Christmas had come and gone, and her son, 
absent for some time in America, had promised to 
eat his birthday dinner with her to-night. 

She sat awaiting him—or news of him—in the pale, 
formal drawing room, in her pale, formal way, watch- 
ing the fantastic games of the firelight on her pictures 
and her silver. Very upright she sat, in her raven 
taffetas gown, whose blackness accentuated the parch- 
ment of her face, the lovely whiteness of the lace at 
her neck and wrists, the brilliant silver of her hair, 
piled high, and shining. 

She seemed a picture, so detached her air... 
whereas her heart was beating quickly—too quickly— 
her cheeks were faintly flushed, her hands restless on 
her knee. . . . He was coming, he would not fail; 
and she would have him to herself, to spoil, to adore, 
to look at, and to listen to uninterruptedly, and unshar- 
ingly, just so long as he could stay in her house. 
She forgot that to-day was the anniversary of the 
frustration of her most precious desire . . . she always 
did forget that otherwise perpetual longing for a 
daughter, when her son was coming home. The boy 
was coming—and her heart was warm. 

Quietly—she having been trained in an out-of-date 
respect for the sanctity of idle peace—a maid came 
in, carrying a telegram on a tray. Calmly the old 
lady slit the envelope with an ivory cutter, read the 
lines, holding up an unwavering lorgnette. 

‘* Home about six to-night, darling. So much love 
and excitement . . . bringing Stella.” 

No need of signature, and he was coming soon. . . 
at six o’clock . . . there was not long to wait... 
in fact at any moment he might be here. Very slowly, 
realization dawned upon her, he was coming certainly, 
but not as she expected, longed for him to come, alone 
for her. Again she glanced down at the telegram, 
forcing all her concentration on the last two words 
... “ bringing Stella’’ . . . A girl was coming with 
him. 

Now, her heart was cold; jealousy consumed her, 
and a stupendous disappointment; and anger that was 
playing havoc with her self-control. 

For three months she had awaited this day, beating 
down the longing she had always for the girl who 
might have been so much with her, for love of a 
splendid son who was coming. She could not cry, 
for the tears would be those of self-pity, and that was 
not permissible. 

Instead, she raised her eyes, saw the clock, heard 
a car arrive, the bell rung, a door opening, voices 
. . . her own door was pushed open, she felt an icy 
draught, and her heart froze, steeling her all through; 
even as he took her in his arms, spoke Stella’s name, 
pushing her forward. 

The old lady, cooler than ever, was about to say 
the usual courtesies in the usual tone of voice that 
is so uncommittingly expressionless, when she glanced 
at this intruder . . . her heart jerked, softened, melted 
entirely, and tears rushed to dimming old eyes. 

‘* My dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ My dear.’’ 

Stella’s face was clearly pale, her eyes and her hair 
were shining softly black . . . a starry face. 


CATULLUS, 96 * 


To Calvus on the death of his wife 


ALVUS, if aught of profit or delight 

Can reach the silent tomb from us who grieve, 
Yearning for friendships hid in dateless night, 
Or moaning loves long-lost; then, friend, believe 
Your love is her delight and still outweighs 
Her sorrow for her too brief span of days. 


a. 
* Remarkable for its belief in the sentience of the dead. 


WHOM THE CAP FITS—Il 


URING your wildest flights into the realm of 
Fancy you never thought to scale the heights of 


Fame so successfully. Might I suggest that a 
libation to the gods, in May, would not be inappropriate, 
for in that month thirty-nine years ago you married? 
And thereby hangs your tale. It is ever my practice 
to speak with candour; take therefore nothing that | 
say amiss, for I appreciate your worth. 

Like most eldest sons of your day—let us forget the 
date—you learnt cricket at Eton, racquets at Oxford 
and nothing when you came down to add to your record, 
But anxious to know more of the world, you accepted 
an appointment in Australia. You acquitted yourself 
with much credit, and even more so when you returned 
home with the object of your choice. Perfect in dress 
and manners, small wonder that you achieved a Court 
appointment. But if State functions were a pleasure, 
politics were a business as offering a higher prize. And 
as you lacked the will and energy to attempt the course, 
your better half, or, to be more poetic, your guidi 
star, led the way—the grey mare was the better horse, 
It was agreed, however, that as politics were simply 
public means to private ends, your adherence to Party 
or Principles would be idiocy writ large. 

I was fortunate enough to hear one of your first 
legislative efforts; it was a masterpiece, leaving you, 
as it did, in the doldrums, ready to take advantage of 
the first zephyr likely to waft you to the harbour of your 
desires. Meanwhile, as the surest way to the heart is 
through the mouth, nothing would be lost by entertain- 
ing the powers that be. And who could resist so agree- 
able and fascinating a hostess? The Kaaba was not more 
attractive. And so it happened that your house became 
a political Mecca to which Party leaders and men of 
influence made a willing pilgrimage. As a host you 
were ideal, as a legislator humorous. Why not then 
indulge your natural talent in some walk of life where 
hospitality, charm of manner and common-sense were 
alone required ? 

As a fair weather governor, for example, you would 
be the essence of excellency, for should a storm arise, 
willing to forgo responsibility you could be relied upon 
to carry out any orders with care and precision. Such 
admirable qualities would surely appeal to the home 
authorities who abhor independence as nature does 
a vacuum. The idea had no doubt occurred to you? 

In due course you were selected to adorn a comfort- 
able post East of Suez. How well had your guiding 
star lighted the way! Nevertheless, your appointment 
was fully justified in that for four years you steered 
between the Scylla of firmness and the Charybdis of 
opposition. You were as clay in the hands of the 
Government potter; your subserviency was sublime. 
Add to this a host of entertainments, and where could 
be found a wiser administrator or a better official? 
Unfortunately your stewardship was only for a limited 
period; would there be employment elsewhere for 
willing tools? In the crowd of place-hunters, selection 
goes by pushing; your guiding star therefore illumi- 
nated Downing Street, throwing into relief your 
exceptional qualities. Henceforth success dogged 
your footsteps. 

Indeed, if I may say so, you set a fashion in 
Governors, for when some years later you were again 
thirsting for duty, your unique services were solicited 
by many and utlimately accepted by a self-governing 
Dominion. Had ever Fortune so staunch a champion! 
There was yet a possible height to scale, but Reason 
tottered at the prospect. Once again, however, you 
attained the Heaven of your dreams. Quaniilla 
prudentia regitur orbis. 

But be cautious. Distinction invariably produces 
vanity; always envy: avoid the former and you will 
discourage the latter. 

And above all remember. Suit your actions to the 
honour and supremacy of the Crown. ACHATES 
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THE DOCTOR 
By JEANNE DE CasALIs 


I 
66 OU must see a doctor,’’ said the Wardrobe 
y Mistress; ‘* you never know, it might be 
measles.”’ 

I knew it wasn’t measles. It was the rain. Six 
days cooped up in a bad hotel, digesting bad food 
in boredom, and playing every night in a bad play, 
to bad and bored audiences, was enough to undermine 
the strongest constitution. Still, as she correctly 
observed, it might be catching, and there were other 
people in the hotel to be considered and also my fellow 
actors, so I pulled down my nightgown (we had been 
inspecting the rash) and agreed sulkily to see a 
doctor—THE Doctor—the Hotel Doctor. 

Left alone with my rash and my headache, I lay 
dully counting the brass knobs on my bed and listen- 
ing to the rain fall as it can only fall in the North 
of England. The room grew darker and darker and 
the rain fell heavier and heavier. I could barely see 
the solitary tree in the courtyard now, bent with the 
weight of the heavy skies; its last few leaves fluttered, 
one by one, sadly, to the ground, like the last hopes 
of a dying man. My skull was pressing on my 
brain. I kicked the books off my bed, painfully turned 
over and fell into a sickening sleep. 


II 


“* Now then, what’s the matter with ye?’’ 

The room was flooded with light, and a fat but 
very firm old man stood peering down at me. He 
had a little grey beard that reminded me of my father, 
and his eyes were very tiny and very blue, and sparkled 
extraordinarily. A large silver watch-chain hung across 
the great arch of his tummy, and he leant on a 
stout stick and breathed heavily. I sat up and blinked 
at him. Oh yes... Manchester .. . rain ; 
measles . . . the Doctor. 

The sudden blaze of electric light, the cheerful sight 
of him, and I sat up in bed almost gaily, 

“Oh, Doctor,”’ I said, “‘ I’ve got a rash. They 
seem to think it might be measles.’’ 

Where’s the rash?’’ he asked. 

“ On my tummy.”’ 

“‘ Let’s see.’’ Leaning on his stick with one hand, 
he deftly flicked the bed-clothes down and flicked my 
nightgown up with the other. The gesture was full 
of personality; it was rough, it was unceremonious, 
it was gay, it was kind. He peered down at my navel. 

“Pooh !”’ he said. You’ve no got the measles,’’ 
and turned disinterestedly away and looked for some- 
thing to sit on, leaving me to cover up my abdomen. 
He brought a chair forward and let himself down 
on to it slowly, but more suddenly than he expected. 
I couldn’t help laughing. 

“ Aye,’ he approved, ‘‘ that’s the best remedy.”’ 
He leant over with some effort and felt my pulse, then 
he put his tongue out at me indicating that he wished 
to see mine. I obliged him with a good view of it. 

“ Have ye bin’ eating bad fish?’’ he asked. 

“ Bad fish, bad meat and bad eggs,” I replied. 

“ Aye, that’ll do it sometimes. There’s a man in 
No. 17 ’as got it badly !’’ he said unconcernedly. 

““ What must I do?’’ I asked. 

“Eh?” His mind had evidently wandered from the 
subject. ‘* Oh—a good dose of castor oil,’’ he replied 
dreamily, ‘‘ a good dose of castor oil.’ The idea of a 
good dose of castor oil seemed to lull him into the most 
pleasurable state of mind. There was a pause. He was 
recovering his breath and looking round the room, 
and then at me, and then round the room again. 
_““T see ye paint ye face,” he nodded in the direc- 
tion of the dressing-table. 

“I’m an actress,’’ I admitted apologetically. 


** Actress, are ye?’’ He nodded his head for quite 
a while. ‘‘ An actress . . . I knew an actress once 
- - + May Wheeler... did ye know her?’’ He 
would suddenly come out of a dream and shoot a 
question at you in a most startling way. I shook 
my head. ‘‘ No, she’d be before your time. How old 
are ye?”’ 

‘* Twenty-six,’’ I replied quickly, out of force of 
four years’ habit. He smiled and his keen blue eyes 
twinkled abominably. 

** Ye’re more than that,’’ he said. 

Twenty-eight,’ I compromised. 

‘* Ye’re more than that.” His smile was geniality 
itself, but his gaze was inflexible. 

‘** Thirty,”’ I capitulated. 

** That’s more like it,’’ he nodded. ‘‘ She would 
be about seventy-two now. She wanted to get rid 
of a baby.’’ Again he mused for a while, then, 
suddenly : ‘‘ But ye can’t do that sort of thing here. 
I’ve done it out in the Congo, mind ye, when the case 
was pitiful . . . but her case wasn’t pitiful . . . far 
from pitiful. . . .” 

‘* Were you out in the Congo long?’’ I asked, 
interested. 

‘* Eight years.’’ There was another pause. ‘“‘ Eight 
years,” he repeated, and closed his eyes reminiscently. 
“I offered to adopt it if she was a good girl and 
had it,’’ he said, suddenly reaching out and feeling 
the texture of my dressing-gown which lay across 
the foot of the bed, ‘‘ but she disappeared. She was 
a silly girl. Silly actress. Pretty, mark ye! Pretty. 
Ye must ’ave paid a lot for this?’’ He was still 
fingering my gown. ‘‘ How much would this silk 
be a yard?”’ 

‘“* Fifteen shillings a yard,” I replied. 

‘* Fifteen shillings a yard!” he exclaimed, and took 
off his glasses to view the material more clearly. 
‘* There ye are now! We’re bringing out an artificial 
silk every bit as good as this and ye can buy it for 
six shillings a yard.’ 

‘* In Manchester ?’’ I queried. 

‘* Aye, in Manchester. I’ve spent half my capital 
on artificial silk shares and I expect to make money 
on ’em.”’ He laughed and his eyes disappeared in a 
network of firm, kindly wrinkles. ‘‘ The wife’ll raise 
hell if I don’t.’” He laughed between the words. 
‘* Hell she’ll raise if I don’t make money on my 
artificial silk shares!’’ He laughed a bit more, and 
I laughed with him. Then he stopped suddenly, and 
so did I. ‘‘ The kids’ll raise hell, too, if I don’t.’’ 

‘* How many have you got?’’ I asked. 

He sighed heavily. ‘‘ Two. I’ve got two.”’ 

‘** Well, and what’s wrong with that?’’ 

‘* What’s wrong ?”’ he replied furiously. I ought 
to have twelve, at least—at least twelve.’’ He blew 
his nose with annoyance and then added negligently : 
** You can’t have too many children if your stock’s 
good.” He rose from his chair as carefully as he had 
sat down. ‘ Aye,’’ he said, ‘‘ one wife and lots of 
bairns,’’ and turned towards the door. 

I couldn’t bear losing him. 

‘* Ah,’’ I said, ‘“‘ I can see you’re a lucky man!” 

He looked round at me, and then hobbled back to 
my side and spoke with the gravest emphasis: ‘‘ My 
wife is the most beautiful woman ye’ve ever seen.” 
He paused to observe the effect of this statement. I 
smiled. ‘‘ I’m not joking,” he said sharply, ‘‘ I’m 
tellin’ ye, she’s the most beautiful woman ye’ve ever 
seen !” 

‘* I’m sure she is,’’ I assented readily. 

‘* You’re sure of nothing !’’ he snapped, and almost 
raised his voice to a shout. ‘“‘ I’m tellin’ ye she’s 
the most beautiful woman ye’ve ever seen—two table- 
spoons of castor oil.’’ He limped back to the door. 
** And no mistake about it—two tablespoons.”’ 

‘“*Can I get up?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Can I go to the 
theatre ?”’ 
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““Can ye go to hell!’’ he said. ‘‘ Stay where ye 
are, ye fool—ye’ll do all the.jumping about you want 
after the castor oil !’’ 

But,’’ I cried, ‘‘ the play...” 

** Pooh!’ he said, ‘‘ the play’s no damn good. I 
saw it last night. Ye’re a nice girl and ye’ve toommy 
ache; keep quiet. I’m flying to Paris to-morrow after- 
noon, but I’ll come and see ye before I go. Two 
tablespoons of castor oil.’? He was halfway through 
the door. 

‘** Flying?’’ I called. ‘‘ By aeroplane?” 

‘** Don’t be silly, girl, of course by aeroplane. I’ve 
got a horse running at Bargartail the day after 
to-morrow, and it’s got to win or the wife’ll give me 
hell!’ He twinkled with laughter. ‘‘ Hell, I’ll get 
if that French horse of mine don’t win that race! 
Two tablespoons, eh? I’ll send it up to ye.” 

The door shut on him, but it seemed as though he 
had left a light, a radiance, behind him. I remained 
motionless between the sheets, and smiling for quite 
a long while. A feeling that life was really rather 
jolly and that nothing mattered very much came over 
me. And to-night I needn’t play, and to-morrow I 
should see him again. 


Ill 


It was the next day! Three o’clock and the Doctor 
hadn’t been. Had he forgotten me, I wondered? The 
Wardrobe Mistress had been and gone. One or two 
bored members of the Company had strayed in to 
see me, damply clad in glistening mackintoshes; but 
my absences from the room had been so long, and 
my appearances so brief and so anxious, that they 
had not been tempted to stay. One had left a bunch 
of violets, another half a dozen oranges. I quickly 
put the oranges out of sight; my medicine had been 
administered to me between two layers of orange juice, 
and the thought of one was now so closely woven 
with the other that they could never mean but the 
same thing to me again. I picked up the violets, 
however, and inhaled their dank fragrance gratefully. 
My mind was quite pleasantly occupied when the door 
unceremoniously opened and the Doctor came in. As 
before, he wore no hat or overcoat and seemed part 
of the hotel. : 

‘* Well,” he said gaily, shoving the door to with 
his stick, ‘‘ Noomber Seventeen’s as sick as a dog.”’ 

‘** Oh, I’m so sorry,’’ I said feelingly, but inwardly 
congratulating myself on my own powers of 
recuperation. 

‘* Aye,’’ he said, ‘* sick as a dog—you look better, 
my girl.’’ He had an odd way of running two thoughts 
into one and speaking them in the same breath. 

T I smiled. 

** Took ye’re oil, eh?” 

I nodded. He drew up his chair as before, but 
nearer, sat down and kneaded my tummy with both 
his hands. 

‘* Tongue.”’ I put out my tongue. He slapped my 
cheek. 

‘** Ye’re all right. Hungry?” 

‘* Good, Paris is off.”” He leant back and closed his 
eyes. 

** Oh,’’ I said, ‘* why?” 

‘“* The weather. The wife. 

** Ts he really bad?”’ 

** Not as bad as he thinks he is.” 
up his forehead. 
out.”” 

‘* Oh, dear,’’ I said. 

‘* This one.’’ He opened his mouth and laid his 
finger on a distant molar far back somewhere. 

‘*Oh dear, dear.’’ I didn’t quite know how to 
voice my sympathy. 

‘‘ They have to go sometimes, ye know,” he said, 
threateningly, as though I were arguing the point. 


Noomber Seventeen.’’ 


He wrinkled 
‘* The wife’s got to have a tooth 


‘* Of course,’’ I replied quickly. 

** She minds because this is the first one to leaye 
her. Ye mind the first ones going; after that—_» 
He made a gesture as of one negligently pulling oyt 
daisy petals or shelling peas, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘* Quite,’’ I agreed. 

‘** T lost mine years ago,’’ he continued with a little 
air of bravado as though he were alluding to the 
sowing of wild oats. ‘‘ Anyway, I prefer these.”’ To 
my embarrassment he shifted a whole row of false 
teeth. ‘‘I told her it makes no difference to me 
whether she has the whole lot or none at all. After all, 
what’s a tooth, eh?’’ 

I made a deprecatory gesture. 

‘* Nothing!” He jerked his chair with annoyance, 
Obviously he minded the tooth going as much as she 
did. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ he repeated. His tone was final. He 
closed his eyes. I thought it kinder to change the 
conversation. 

‘* How did you like coming back to Manchester 
after eight years in the Congo, Doctor?’’ I asked, 

‘* Eh?—Oh, I didn’t like it. I didn’t like it at all,” 
he said. ‘‘ I came back to marry the woman. Yes, 
I’d made a bit of money, so I came back to look 
for her.”’ 

‘* Were you engaged all that time?’’ 

‘* Engaged fiddlesticks,” he said. ‘‘ I don’t know 
what that means. No, no. I’d never spoken to the 
woman outside the hospital.’’ 

‘* The hospital?’’ I queried. 


‘* Aye,”’ he said, ‘‘ she was a nurse, ye know. A 
loovely girl. Loovely woman. I was back on leave 
and I took on a locum tenens to pass the time and 
earn a bit of money. Phelps. Phelps was the name 
of the man whose practice I took on.’’ He bent over 
and scraped bits of mud off his boots with his stick. 
‘* We met over a tumour.’’ He noticed that I winced 
at the word ‘“‘ tumour,’’ so he repeated wilfully: “A 
very large tumour. A tumour,”’ he positively savoured 
the word, ‘‘ twice the size of your head.’’ He glanced 
at my head. ‘‘ Three times the size of your head.” 

** Doctor !”’ I cried in horror. 

** Oh, yes,’”’ he said airily, and a look of beatifi- 
cation came over his face. ‘‘ Thirty-four pounds it 
weighed. Ye could only just fit it into a wheel-barrow. 
Mary Eaton was the name of the woman.’’ He 
chuckled as he remembered her. ‘‘ A great card she 
was, old Mary !”’ 

‘* What happened?’’ I asked, endeavouring to keep 
him to the point. 

‘* Eh?—Oh!”’ He always came back with a little 
jerk. ‘* Well, ye know, they were skeered to operate. 
They tried to relieve her this way and that, but of 
course there was only one thing to do—and that was: 
kill or cure. The damn thing was bound to carry 
her off pretty soon in any case. But there ye are, it’s 
always nasty to have a case die under the knife, ye 
know, and they wouldn’t risk it. I was clearing out 
of the country in a few weeks, and it couldn’t affect 
me, so I put it to old Mary herself. ‘ Mary,’ I says, 
‘ T’ll operate, but it’s kill or cure, ye must know that.’ 
The old girl looks at me sideways and thinks a minute. 
‘ Ye’ve got a lucky face, Doctor,’ she says, ‘ have 
a go at it.’ I turned to Nurse Baker—that was my 
wife’s name—Nurse Baker. ‘ Nurse Baker,’ I says, 
‘ ye hear that?’ She’s a very little woman, my wife, 
ye know, very quiet, very thinking. She stood there 
and looked at me with those big, grey eyes of her— 
loovely eyes she has—and she says, very serious: 
‘We'll pull her through all right, Doctor.’ So ! 
decided to operate.”’ 

Well?” I asked. 


Well,” he drawled, in the deliberate way doctors 
affect, ‘‘ it was a pretty messy job. Frankly speaking, 
I thought she was a gonner, but old Mary’s heart 
was as tough as blazes.’’ The recollection of the 
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toughness of Mary’s heart seemed to appeal to him 
as exquisitely droll, for he laughed—we both laughed 
_inordinately. ‘* Yes, tough as blazes, lucky for 
her! Night and day we never left her, me and 
Baker. ‘ We'll pull her through,’ my little Nurse 
kept saying, and I felt somehow it had to be done.” 
Here he stopped to laugh again. ‘‘ It was a sight, 
ye know, that little thing the size of a flea, and old 
Mary the size of an elephant! Everything she did 
for her. Not one minute could we leave her, you 
understand; one movement of that huge frame, one 
sneeze, one cough, and our stitches were scattered to 
the four winds, and Mary was done for! Yes, we 
went through some tricky moments. ‘ She’ll pull 
through, won’t she, Doctor?’ my Baker keeps asking, 
with big anxious eyes, and I’d answer rough to 
scare her: ‘ How do I know, woman?’ ’’ He shook 
with laughter. ‘‘ I used to love scaring her! It was 
so easy, ye know! Use the big voice and off she’d 
scamper, frightened as a mouse! Soometimes I’d 
make her cry.”” Here he twinkled wicked eyes at me. 

“‘] think it was very cruel of you, Doctor,’’ I said 
severely. 

“* Not a bit of it,’’ he replied, and then, by way of 
an excuse, added: ‘‘ She liked it. Oh, yes, she 
liked 

And did Mary recover?’’ 

“Oh, yes, she recovered. Very cross she was 
because we didn’t bottle her tumour for her! I ask 
ye—where was the bottle that was going to house 
that tumour? ‘ No one’ll believe me when I tell ’em 
about it!’ she cries. As a matter of fact, we photo- 
graphed it the day of the operation. Yes, I carried 
that photograph around with me for eight years. It 
was taken in the operating room. Me here—Baker 
there—and the tumour on the table between us.’’ He 
smiled reminiscently. ‘‘ Yes, many a time I looked 
at that photograph during those eight years... 
wonderful . . . wonderful!’’ He closed his eyes, and 
I waited, respectful of his memories. ‘‘ Wonderful 
—wonderful sight that tumour was.”’ 

‘It must have been.’’ 


“Oh, it was, it was—yes, we gave her a copy the 
day she first sat up. Proud as a bug she was! 
‘Thirty-four pounds!’ she says, preening herself, as 
though it was the weight of a son and heir she was 
alluding to! And that only gives you a small idea, 
really!” He laughed until he had to wipe his eyes, 
and of course I joined in. 

“What happened then?’’ I asked, when he had 
recovered a bit. 

“ Then?—Oh, then I went back to the Congo. Me 
leave was up.” 

“ But you were in love with Nurse Baker?” 

“Eh?” He looked at me sideways. ‘ ‘ Nurse 
Baker,’ I says, as I was leaving, ‘ have ye packed 
up me a ‘ Yes, Doctor,’ she says. ‘ All of 
them?’ I says. ‘ Yes, Doctor,’ she says. ‘ Then where 
are me Rodin needles?’ I says in a big voice. ‘ Oh,’ 
she says, and runs like a hare and fetches them from 
the sterilizing room. ‘ Now,’ I says, ‘ how can I trust 
ye, eh? Ye’re the sort of nurse that doesn’t count her 
forceps properly, and the poor surgeon leaves a pair 
in the patient’s belly in consequence! Very careless, 
Nurse Baker!’ Up came the tears in her eyes. ‘ Is 
me cab there?’ I says. ‘ Yes, Doctor,’ she says. ‘ And 
when I come back, I expect to find ye Matron of this 
hospital,’ I says. She doesn’t answer. ‘ Did ye hear?’ 
aye ‘ Yes,’ she says. ‘ Good,’ I says, and I was 
“And you didn’t come back for eight years?’ 

““No,”’ he said. 

“ Didn’t you write?’’ 

“No,” he said. 

“And was she Matron of the hospital when you 
came back ?”’ 


‘*No,” he admitted rather reluctantly, ‘‘ she 
wasn’t.’’ I think he felt he had been somewhat let 
down by Nurse Baker on this point. ‘‘ No. Of course, 
I went straight to the hospital when I got back, but 
she’d been gone five years. They couldn’t tell me 
where she was. They had no idea—no idea at all. 
So, after lots of trouble, I raked up old Mary. All 
the way to Aberdeen I had to go to find her. She 
was living with her sister who kept a pig farm,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ Yes, there she was as large as life! 
‘ Mary,’ I says, ‘ ye haven’t got another tumour, have 
ye?’ ‘No,’ she says, ‘ it’s all me own natural, 
Doctor !’ she says. And there was the photo of the 
tumour—enlarged—sitting on the sideboard! ‘ Mary,’ 
I says, ‘ where’s Nurse Baker?’ Well, she didn’t 
know, but every Christmas she got a postcard from 
her, and the last one was from Eastbourne, ‘ Stoney- 
hedge,’ where she had been nursing a Colonel Marks. 
So off I set for Eastbourne and Stoneyhedge. Yes, 
Colonel Marks lived there, but Nurse Baker had left 
them eight months ago. They didn’t know where she 
was, but they had engaged her from some Nurses’ 
Institution in Manchester Street, London. They gave 
me the address and off I go to Manchester Street, 
London. ‘I want Nurse Baker,’ I says. ‘ Which 
one?’ they says. Well, I didn’t know the woman’s 
name, so I described her—small, big grey eyes, nursed 
Colonel Marks eight months ago. They look it up. 
‘ Oh yes, Sister Baker—she’s Sister now. Yes, Sister 
Baker is on a case of chronic arthritis abroad.’ 
* Where ?’—‘ Eviang-les-Baing, Grand Hotel, France.’ 
So off I set for Eviang-les-Baing, Grand Hotel, 
France. Persistent I was, eh?’’ he stopped to ask 
with his blue eyes sparkling. 

‘** Very,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Well? ” 

“© Well, I get there and I’m told that Mrs. New- 
combe and her nurse had left the day before for 
London. Address : Lancaster Gate Hotel, Bayswater.’’ 

** Good gracious !’’ I interpolated. 


‘* Oh, yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ by that time I was wound 
up, ye know. I was ready to go on like that for 
quite a long time! Well, I sets back for England, and 
next evening at nine p.m. I’m ringing the bell of 
that hotel in Lancaster Gate, Bayswater. ‘ Mrs. 
Newcombe?’ I asks. ‘In bed,’ I’m told. ‘ Sister 
Baker?’ I asks. ‘ Having her supper in the dining- 
room,’ I’m told. ‘ Where’s the dining-room?’ I asks. 
‘Is she expecting you?’ they want to know. ‘ Yes,’ 
I says, ‘ she is.’ I find my way to the dining-room. 
A big empty room, but right away at the far end sits 
a little figure, eating as quiet as a mouse. I creep 
up and sit all of a sudden in the chair opposite, ‘ Hullo, 
Sister !’ I says in a big voice. She nearly jumps out 
of the chair. She looks and looks, and then: 
‘ Doctor!’ she says, and sits there gasping at me! 
Oh, dear, oh, dear. . .’” He had to bring out the 
handkerchief again, he laughed so much. 

Had she changed ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Pooh She’s never changed from the day I first 
saw her!’ he said. ‘ Hair’s a bit grey, that’s all. 
‘ What are you eating there?’ I asks. ‘ Eggs,’ she 
says. ‘ Leave them, and come out with me,’ I says. 
At first she wouldn’t, ye Know—Mrs. Newcombe this 
and Mrs. Newcombe that—late, and so on—what would 
they think, etc., and so forth. So I went up and had 
a chat with Mrs. Newcombe. Arthritis, my foot! 
Stones. That’s what she had.’’ He raised his voice 
ominously: ‘‘ That old woman was suffering from 
STONES !” 

‘* Did you take her out?” I asked, anxiously. 

‘* Eh?—Oh, yes. I took out my Sister Baker. I 
took her to the Trocadero and gave her oysters and 
champagne !”’ 

We laughed. He, I think, at the thought of having 
spotted stones. I at the thought of that supper. 

‘** Yes,’’ he said, rising from his chair and speaking 
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in that tone of absolute finality of his: ‘‘ Stones. 
That’s what was troubling old Mother Newcombe.” 

“* How soon after were you married?’’ I asked. 

** Eh?—Oh, two weeks,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Two weeks 
—well, my girl, ye can get up to-night. Keep your 
food on the light side. The tooth’s due out at five 
o’clock, and I must pass in and see Noomber Seventeen 
again.’’ 

**] think you’re a very lucky man, Doctor. She 
might easily have forgotten you and married someone 
else.” 

** Aye,”’ he said. ‘* Mary said I had a lucky face !” 
He pinched my cheek and ambled towards the door. 
“In this life,’’ he said, ‘‘ ye must know what ye 
want.. And if ye can’t get what ye want, want some- 
thing else. And if ye can’t get that, then ye’re a damn 
fool.’’ 

At the door he stopped and asked abruptly : ‘‘ What 
do you want, eh?’’ 

** I don’t know,’’ I said. 

thought he chuckled. 
girl, ye’re a damn fool.” 

And he was gone. 


** Well, then, my 


IV, 


I reflected for a long while; and then I sat up and 
laughed, and stretched, and laughed again. I might 
be a damn fool, but I was feeling extraordinarily well 
again. I jumped out of bed, went to my trunk, 
threw out my best underwear and searched for my 
bath salts. 

‘* Did you ring?’’ the chambermaid put her head 
through the door. 

** Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ I want a fire, I want a bath, I 
want something to eat, and I want to put a call 
through to London.” 


LOVE’S TRAGEDY : MODERN STYLE 


(A retrenched city clerk addresses the lady of his 
affections at the next desk.) 


AM not 
Your honeypot, 
You are not 
My bee: 
We met too soon, 
We loved too late, 
It was no joke to me. 
For then came down the blow of fate, 
You got my job, not me. 


Refrain: 
I am not, etc. 
Tue Lapy Repuigs : 
I am not 


Your cigarette, 

You are not 

My holder. 

Had you been a little bit, 

Just a trifle bolder, 

You might have had both job and me, 

Happiness and £ s. d. 

Instead of the cold shoulder. 
Exeunt. Slow music. 


THE FILMS 
NORTH WIND 


By Mark Forrest 


The Silent Enemy. 


Directed by H. P. Carver. 
Polytechnic. 


Laughter. Directed by H. D’Abbadie D’Arrast. The 
Plaza. 

R. KEARTON’S penguin film, ‘ Dassan,’ has 
M made way for another picture at the Polytech. 

nic which deals to a certain extent with 
animals, ‘ The Silent Enemy ’ was shown at the Plaza 
a short time ago and, proving popular, offers 
chance of a more extended run than the policy of that 
theatre permits. Comparison between ‘ Africa Speaks ’ 
and ‘ The Silent Enemy ’ is inevitable, but hardly fair, 
since the wild animals are only incidental to the latter 
film, which has for its plot the struggle of the Ojibway 
Indians against hunger. The performers themselves 
are all Indians and the conflict revolves around the 
machinations of the Medicine Man. This gentleman 
wishes to take the daughter of the chief for his squaw, 
but the young lady prefers Baluk, the mighty hunter, 
In consequence of this preference the Medicine Man 
opposes Baluk in the councils, and especially does he 
advise the chief not to go farther north in search of 
food, maintaining that there is plenty where they are, 
The chief sides with Baluk and the picture reaches its 
climax with the discomfiture of the Medicine Man 
when, half dead with hunger, the tribe at last intercept 
the thousands of caribou who are making their way 
across the frozen wastes. There are several notable 
** shots ’’ in this film, especially those which depict 
a fight between a cougar and a bear, the killing of a 
caribou with a spear by Baluk, and the final assault 
of the whole tribe upon the herds. The photography 
of Mr. Marcel Le Picard is, however, chiefly remarkable 
for the pictures which he has succeeded in obtaining of 
the region of country which lies between the upper 
Ottawa River and Hudson Bay. The rushing torrents, 
the fir-clad hills, the endless snow and finally the lonely 
Arctic are all beautifully realized. 

The plot of the new film, ‘ Laughter,’ at the Plaza 
is by no means a new one. It served to a certain 
extent for ‘ Holiday,’ which was shown some months 
ago, and it was an old theme before the pictures 
came into existence. In this particular phase of it a 
Wall Street broker marries a girl from the Follies, 
but he is so busy piling up the dollars that he has 
no time for laughter. There arrives the musician whom 
the wife had discarded when the opportunity came her 
way to ensure for herself a life of ease. Into the house 
of opulent gloom he brings joy, and inevitably she 
prefers his bread and kisses to diamond bracelets and 
news about U.S. Steel. There really must be a twist 
to this story, and I hoped that ‘ Laughter ’ was going 
to provide it; I am sorry to say that it does not. The 
dialogue is amusing, very amusing at times, but once 
it is obvious that the author, who directs better than 
he writes, has nothing new with which to tickle the 
palate, the anticlimax is a foregone conclusion. The 
leading part is played by Nancy Carroll, who looks 
as charming as ever and, while not showing any great 
acting ability, succeeds with the aid of her personality 
where many a better actress would probably not do 
so well. Fredric March, as the musician, plays very 
airily the type of man whom all women apparently 
think they would adore for ever, but with whom no 
woman would put up for more than a week. -_ 
Lubitsch would have made something satirical out 0 
the situation which is provided, but to take it seriously 
is to belie the title of the picture. 
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THE THEATRE 
TEMPTATION RESISTED! 


By GILBert WAKEFIELD 


All. By John van Druten. Criterion Theatre. 
After Pocklits. By George R. Preedy. Duke of York’s 
Theatre. 
Kong. By Harold Kingsley. Cambridge Theatre. 


T is commonly believed that dramatic critics have 
|= almost Victorian capacity for being not amused, 

and an infantile delight in pulling things to pieces. 
Prisoner at the Bar, how say you? Guilty or Not 
Guilty? Well, so far as the latter accusation is con- 
cerned, guilty—of course! I am but human. And it 
is incomparably more enjoyable to expose the faults of 
a bad play than to eulogize a good one. It is also even 
so much easier. The most enjoyable task of all is to be 
funny at the expense of a pretentious silly drama. 

The temptation, therefore, to choose ‘ Kong ’ as the 
principal subject of this article is very nearly irresist- 
ible. For it is a dull and silly entertainment about 
Chinese mandarins and pirates and (or so I gathered) 
reincarnation, It was difficult to understand what was 
happening on the stage, as much of the dialogue was 
drowned (maybe mercifully) by musical accompaniment. 
Nor could I assign nationalities to the various char- 
acters. Mr. Oscar Asche and Mr. Lyn Harding were 
unquestionably Chu-Chin-Chinese; Mr. Godfrey Tearle 
was non-committally heroic and vaguely south-eastern ; 
Miss Ursula Jeans was Kensingtonian; and from time 
to time I heard the pleasant, but surprising, sound of a 
frank Cockney. The music was similarly inconsistent— 
sometimes pseudo-Oriental, sometimes frankly Anglo- 
Saxophone. The scenery and costumes are delightful. 

However, I don’t intend to yield to the temptation to 
be funny at ‘ Kong’s ’ expense; I prefer to draw atten- 
tion to an excellent little play called ‘ After All,’ by Mr. 
John van Druten, author of ‘ Young Woodley.’ I have 
a vague uneasy feeling that this play may somehow fail 
to have that great success which it not only deserves 
but is qualified to have by reason of its intrinsic quali- 
ties, Those intrinsic qualities are its simplicity, its 
truthfulness, its gentle humour—all of which are quali- 
ties extremely popular with the type of playgoer whose 
approbation spells success. 

On the other hand, it is utterly free from that sickly 
sentimentality which almost invariably makes these 
“gentle ’’ plays nauseating to intelligent theatre-goers. 
Indeed, I can think of no type of person who would not 
enjoy and admire this study of an ordinary Kensington 
family. 

Briefly, it tells how Ralph and Phyl escape from the 
old-fashioned home-life of their parents; how Ralph is 
“unconventional,’’ and lives in a studio in Chelsea, and 
marries Greta, who is a professional dancer, manni- 
quin and mistress ; how Phy] falls in love with a married 
man, lives with him and, when his wife eventually dies, 
marries him; and how—within a year or two—Ralph 
comes to realize that he is really just as conventional 
by temperament as his parents were, and escapes in 
disgust from uncongenial Bohemianism back to the old- 
fashioned home-life which is in his blood—finding it in 
his sister’s house near Regent’s Park, where Phyl and 
her husband, and an ever-growing family, have settled 
down to solid comfort and orthodox respectability. And 
you see that these rebellious, ‘‘ modern ”’ children of 
Act One are, “‘ after all,” really in no way different 
from their parents. 

The story is neatly told in six little scenes; it is full 
of a gently ironical humour, whose peculiar merit is 
that, instead of being merely verbal, it is manifested 
dramatically by the incidents of the play and the 
actions, and reactions, of the characters. 

Apart from the two children, the most important of 
these characters is their ~ She is admirably 


observed and drawn, Miss Lilian Braithwaite beauti- 
fully interpreting the author’s portrait of the selfish, 
self-deceived, ridiculous and yet pathetic Mrs, Thomas. 
Then there is ‘‘ Auntie Do,’’ who owes even more per- 
haps to Miss Muriel Aked than to Mr. Van Druten; 
this is one of the unforgettable characters of modern 
drama. As the son, Mr. Robert Douglas gives an intel- 
ligent performance, but I cannot feel that he was wisely 
chosen for the réle. He seemed to me conspicuously 
not Kensingtonian, both in appearance and by 
temperament. 

My vague anxiety regarding the success of 
‘ After All’ is due, more than anything else, to 
the fact that a film actress is ‘‘ starred” in it. Let 
me say at once that Miss Madeleine Carroll gives 
a very good performance, and completely justifies 
whoever chose her for the réle of Phyl. True, her 
gestures and her intonations seem imitative of theatrical 
convention rather than individual ; but how much better 
so than the vulgar display of personality and tempera- 
ment that the cinema has taught us to expect from 
film stars! No, I find no serious fault in Miss 
Carroll’s performance; and my anxiety has nothing 
whatever to do with her personally, but with certain 
consequences which may possibly result from the 
fact that this leading part has been allotted to a 
film actress. 

So far as I can discover, the great majority of 
those who fill our cinemas seldom, if ever, go inside 
a theatre. Nor are they induced to do so by the 
fact that one of their beloved film stars happens to 
be appearing ‘‘in the flesh.’’ All they do is to 
hang around the stage door, in order to watch their 
idol enter and depart, and thereby make themselves 
unprofitable nuisances. It is therefore extremely 
unlikely that Miss Carroll’s presence in the cast of 
‘ After All’ will draw any ‘‘ takings” from the 
Plaza’s box-office into the Criterion’s. 

Now, many theatre-goers patronize the cinema, but 
only in a very careless, and rather contemptuous, 
mood. They regard it as a definitely inferior enter- 
tainment, and its famous stars (with one or two 
exceptions, such as Chaplin) as rather ridiculous than 
admirable. That being (as I think it is) the case, 
the average theatre-goer is more likely to be angry 
and resentful than enthusiastic, when he finds an 
English film actress starred’’ in a_ stage-play. 
He is likely to suspect a ‘‘ stunt,’’ perpetrated for 
the glorification of the actress at the expense of 
the audience; and the ordinary theatre-goer has a 
healthy dislike for ‘‘ stunts ’’ of all sorts. There is 
a danger, therefore, that Miss Carroll’s presence in 
the cast at the Criterion may keep this ordinary 
theatre-goer away from what, in my opinion, is one 
of the most entertaining plays in London. 

Let me end by making it quite clear that, in this 
particular instance, the ‘‘ stunt ” (if such it be) has 
not been harmful to the play from the artistic point 
of view. 

‘The Rocklitz’ is a costume-play, based on a 
novel which was very highly praised by eminent 
reviewers. The play at the Duke of York’s is 
rather dull and commonplace, and marred by 
“‘ literary ’’ dialogue, an insufficiently colourful per- 
formance by Miss Mary Glynne, and an inexplicably 
Calibantic one by Mr. Neilson-Terry. | However, if 
the production can be speeded-up, the speeches 
conversationalized, and the play regarded as a popular 
work by Miss Marjorie Bowen (and not as an 
important historical study by ‘‘ George Preedy ’’), 
this story of the girl who was the mistress of the 
Elector of Saxony, but really in love with the noble 
young de Haverbuck; who was surrounded by in- 
trigue and plotting (both discreetly vague); who 
did nearly all those things, such as drugging wine 
and running off to meet her lover, which have 
delighted simple-minded playgoers for years and 
years and years—may succeed in delighting, even in 
these more sophisticated times. 
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THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” ‘COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XX 


Fifty years ago the late Lord Avebury published a 
list of the hundred best books. This list is now 
admittedly out of date, not only by reason of the fact 
that many new books of permanent importance have 
since been published, but also because some of the 
books included in Lord Avebury’s list proved to be of 
little more than transitory importance. 

The SaturpAy Review therefore offers three prizes 
of ten guineas, five guineas and three guineas each for 

A. The best list of a hundred best books of all 
time ; 

B. The best list of the fifty best books published 
since the year 1880; 

C. The five best books published in the year 1930. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. 
The entries must be accompanied by a coupon which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. The 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW can accept no responsibility for 
MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. 

The closing date for this Competition will be Monday, 
April 13. It is hoped to publish the results in May. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION XIII 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


The verses submitted for this competition in the 
styles of Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc were varied 
and colourful. Unfortunately, though parody and 
rhyme were plentiful, there was a certain inconsequence 
of thought with which we should hesitate to tax even 
the more extravagant of these two poets. Few com- 
petitors seem to have had enough matter to fill their 
verses, sO promising beginnings were belied by 
the endings. It was as if the barley water had given 
out in the middle. Whatever its hygienic merits may 
be, as a source of poetic inspiration it is markedly 
inferior to wine. The imaginary interviews with Lord 
Brentford lacked that fullness of dogmatic declaration 
that would have made them truly. representative. 

The prize for the drinking song goes to Noel Archer, 
who has captured the rolling rhythm and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Chesterton. Aries, who wins the prize for the 
Lament, writes in a vigorous fit of exasperation. It 
is not so much a reproach to a fallen friend as an 
explosion against the beverage which symbolizes his 
dissension. W. G. with the lightest and most readable 
interview, wins the prize. 

Among the others, N. B. and Internationalist pro- 
duced amusing rhymes; Trident some bright phrases, 
starting a most lugubrious lament, ‘‘ Do you remember 
an Inn, Gilbert?’’ but failing to justify such a begin- 
ning ; there were some good touches in Grizel’s verses, 
but several lines were shaky; the stanzas of Chauve 
Souris and Bluebird were erratic, some being less happy 
than others; E. W. F. caught something of Mr. 
Chesterton’s language, as did also Astolat; G. M. L. 
and Maritana imitated the verse and chorus form well 
enough, but had little to say; W. G., taxed his powers 
of rhyming with too intricate a stanza. In general 
the wrath against Mr. Chesterton was every bit as 
strong as Mr. Belloc would express, should his friend 
give him such an occasion. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES 
In PRAISE OF BARLEY WATER 


Throw to the cleansing winds your wine, and turn 
your glasses down; 

Spill in the wide and foaming: sea your whisky old and 
brown. 

The splendour of the morning sun that shouts across 
the world, 


The crystal of the leaping springs from purple moun- 
tains hurled— 

These in your cups shall meet and blend, and you shall 
find it true ; 

That life and laughter flood their hearts who drink of 
barley brew. 


The wine you sip, it reeks of wealth and all its secret 
sins, 

The beer you tipple holds the filth of vile and slimy inns, 

But barley water fires anew the fainting hearts of men 

And sends them out with swinging strides to make the 
world agen. 

They turn their hands to godlike tasks, for each the 
strength of two,— 

The men who drain the goblets filled with godlike 
barley brew. 


They walk the earth from dusk to dawn, with laughter 
and with song; 

In majesty and mirthfulness they roll the world along. 

For work is but a pigmy’s play to those who leave 
the wine 

To little crawling parlour-pups who chatter as they 
dine, 

They smirk and sip, nor do they guess that all the world 
is new 

For every singing, shouting lad who drinks of barley 
brew ! 


NoeEL ARCHER 


H. B. on G. K. C. 


What rank and loathsome heresy 
Hath now seduced my G, K. C.? 
What pallid and enfeebling booze 
The Devil sends to dope his muse : 
Drink uninspiring, drink unblessed, 
Drink of the senile and depressed, 
Drink noxious, drink nauseating, 
Drink parsimonious, devastating, 
Drink cold, drink uncongenial, 
Drink mortifying, menial, 

Drink unhygenic, flatulent, 

Drink sterile, drink inelegant, 

Drink of the crank, the avaricious, 
The chinless and the wholly vicious, 
Drink of the vegetarian, 

And valetudinarian, 

Drink swilled by slaves in scenes of squalor, 
Drink sanctified by graft and dollar, 
Drink that engenders crime and cant, 
The puritan and protestant ! 


ARIES 


INTERVIEW WitH Lorp BRENTFORD 


Our representative found Lord Brentford studying a 
de luxe edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

** You have come, I suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘ about this 
wonderful conversion. It is the most moving event 
in European history since Luther’s Wittenberg coup. 
The Lord God of Battles is on our side after all. | 
shall shortly publish a powerful article pointing out 
the similarity between Mr. Chesterton and Christian. 
I am giving no secrets away when I remind you that 
Mr. Chesterton has already worsted Apollyon, in the 
shape of the booze traffic.’’ 

‘““Can you indicate,’ asked our representative, 
‘‘ how this great event will affect Mr. Chesterton’s 
future career ?”’ 

‘* Mr. Chesterton’s future career is provided for,’’ 
replied Lord Brentford with a beaming smile. ‘‘ I 
have arranged for him to be taken into the Cabinet 
after the election. We look to him to carry Burton-on- 
Trent in our interests. He will then be made Minister 
of Health and Fine Arts. In his double capacity ’’— 
here Lord Brentford motioned to a secretary, who 
immediately took down and filed the bon mot—*‘ in 
his double capacity, I say, he will enlist all the literary 
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talent of the Empire in the temperance cause. If he 
succeeds in bringing in the man Belloc, his salary will 
be raised.’’ 
And if he fails to enter the House of Commons 
** Then,’’ replied Lord Brentford, happily, ‘‘ he will 
come to us, with the title of Baron Burton-on-the- 
Water.”’ W. G. 


COMMENDED 


BaRLEY-WATER, BY THE PROHIBITIONIST, 
G. K. 


John Barleycorn’s a traitor, and a blackguard, and 
a cad, 

For John takes honest barley corn and thereunto will 
add 

Strange potencies and potables, and alcohol and yeast, 

And wheedles hardy Englishmen to sup it at the feast, 

To quaff it at the Tavern, and at dark alluring Inns, 

Where sober sturdy citizens are taught enormous sins. 

But we who use the barley grain as God Almighty 
meant, 

With water and with lemon juice, we know a full 
content, 

Nor reeling down the rolling road do we who drink 
it roar, 

But snugly seated sipping it, serenely shout for more. 

And he to whom in other days John Barleycorn did 
wrong, 

When barley water triumphs he will join our sober 
song : 

He’ll stay with us, and pray with us—‘‘ God bless this 
barley brew, 

“* When the water’ S| in the barley, then the liquor’s 
sound and true.’ E. W. F. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{ The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


SUNDAY CINEMAS 


SIR,—The possibility of the cinemas not being per- 
mitted to open on Sunday and the consequent loss of 
revenue from this source will mean a serious loss to 
many hospitals. In our own case it will come as a 
severe blow to our hopes of squaring our accounts. 

When the time comes to decide the question, I hope 
that the help the hospitals need so much will not be 
forgotten. 

I am, etc., 
Goprrey H. HAMILTON 

National Hospital, (Secretary) 
Queen Square, W.C.1 


SIR,—While not in a position to express any view 
as to the feelings of the Governors of this hospital on 
the question of Sunday performances in cinemas, we 
shall much deplore the loss of the substantial income 
which has come to the hospital recently as donations 
from many cinema theatres in the metropolis. 

Owing to the serious industrial depression, and to 
other economic causes, the income of the hospital has 
during the past twelve months been much below that 
required to meet our expenditure, and any withdrawal 
of donations, particularly at the present time, may 
have serious effect upon the beneficent work which 
the hospital is able to carry out. 

I am, etc., 
K. A. Barry 
(Chairman) 
Westminster Hospital, S.W.1 


‘ MAN OR THE SABBATH ’” 


SIR,—The limelight is just now focused on the 
‘* Sunday Opening of the Cinemas,’’ and doubtless the 
ruling that until the old law on the subject is removed 
from the Statute Book, authority to open cannot be 
recognized as lawful by Parliament or the Courts, is q 
right one. 

Personally, I am little concerned with this controvers 
—having been in a cinema only some half a dozen 
times—and then for convenience ! 

I am, however, concerned with fair play in public 
life, and in the abolition of the Victorian Sabbath, 
which surrounded and dulled my own youth! 

When it comes to my notice that in remote Sussex 
villages—as well as in larger Sussex towns, people 
residing miles from even the nearest cinema are being 
urged—from the pulpit in some cases—to sign a 
petition against the Sunday opening of London 
cinemas, then I contend, Sir, that the joykillers have 
overstepped the bounds of fair play ! 

London is quite capable of getting what it may 
desire in this age of freedom, equally of refusing what 
may be considered an evil, without the assistance of 
the remote villager, be he ‘milkman, or squire, and | 
would add that if the Church fails to ‘* draw ” its 
crowd, without first closing its brighter competitors, 
then I suggest the fault lies with the Church—and not 
with the message it has to give. 

I am, etc., 

Mark Cross, Rupert W. BELL 

Sussex 


SIR,—One or two comments on your leading article 
on ‘ Man or the Sabbath’ may, perhaps, find room in 
your correspondence columns. 

1. It is no freak of law that makes the Sunday 
Observance problem one of national interest. Sabbath 
behaviour is of vital importance, because upon it rests 
the well-being of the nation. 

The Lord’s Day Observance Society is, we know, 
thought to be fanatic and obsolete in its ideas, Never- 
theless, it is economically and physically necessary for 
a day of rest to be observed. That it is a moral and 
spiritual necessity is also widely accepted. 

2. The dogmatic statement that we shall never see 
the nation turning to worship as it used to do is both 
incapable of proof and contrary to the known sequence 
of events. There have always been periods when 
national worship has fallen into desuetude followed by 
times of intense religious zeal. These are mere facts 
and not put forward as opinions. 

3- The ‘ Man or Sabbath ’ question is (may I say 
it respectfully ?) a begging of the question. When Our 
Lord spoke those words He was rebuking those who 
dimmed the divine humanism of the Fourth Command 
by sheaves of material regulations, It is our contention 
that modern commercialism and materialism are just as 
surely robbing man of his rightful Sabbath as the 
Pharisees did of old. 

One realizes that many absolutely deny the need for 
and divinity of the Ten Commandments. One also 
realizes that somehow or other those self-same Com- 
mandments have done much to hold the world (may I 
say it?) in check from a downward crash or drift, such 
as is inseparable from a reckless ignoring of their 
existence. 

I am, etc., 
Maurice WHITLOW 

22 Red Lion Square, W.C.1 


AN ANTI-SOVIET UNION 


SIR,—In consequence of the Government’s persis- 
tent refusal to take action against the Russian imports 
of prison- and slave-made goods and in order to meet 
the menace of the Soviet Economic War it has been 
decided to form the Trade Defence Union (Against 
Soviet Economic War). 
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in su should be sent to the Hon. 
Trade Union, National Provincial 
Bank, 2 Princes Street, London, E.C.2. Mr. F. V. 
Schuster has kindly consented to act as Hon, Treasurer. 
The Provisional Committee consists of the follow- 
The Duke of Atholl; Commander Carlyon 
Bellairs, M.P.; Viscount Brentford (Acting Chairman) ; 
Sir Robert Horne, M.P. ; Major-General Sir A. Knox, 
M.P.; Lord Melchett; Mr. E. Marjoribanks, M.P.; 
Mr. F. V. Schuster ; Lord Sumner ; Mr. H. G. Williams 
(Secretary, Empire Economic Union); and Sir E. 
Hilton Young, M.P. 

A considerable sum will be needed for the purpose 
of meetings, educational and liaison work at home and 
abroad in an endeavour to create a united front in face 
of the openly declared economic war of the Communists, 
who at present rule Soviet Russia. 


I am, etc., 
CaRLYON BELLAIRS 


10 Eaton Place, S.W.1 


FASCIST METHODS 


SIR,—Mr. MacGregor’s letter in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 7, on ‘ Fascist Methods,’ is somewhat puzzling. 
He apparently objects to my defence of Italian 
methods of justice, but does so for what reason, 
unless it is that other people have defended other 
systems? Then he suggests that if the Soviet had been 
allowed to have as able a defender as myself—I thank 
him for the compliment !—there would be less animus 
against the Soviet. This is truly an amazing statement. 
Fascism has many other defenders in Great Britain 
besides myself, mostly Britons; Soviet Russia has not 
only many professed advocates, extending from the 
reddest Communists to the tame Bolsheviks of the 
West End drawing-rooms, but whole newspapers 
devoted to its cause, 

But the task of the Soviet advocates is much harder 
than ours. Whereas we are only trying to explain, on 
a basis of figures and facts, what Italy and Fascism 
really are, without trying to make the people of this 
country adopt a system evolved out of purely Italian 
conditions and suited to the Italian mentality, the 
friends of Soviet Russia are engaged in the attempt of 
converting the British people to Bolshevik ideas and 
practice. For this purpose mere figures and facts are 
wholly inadequate. I doubt if Comrade Trotsky could 
have done more than they do, even with the use of a 
respectable London club, which after all could only! 
have provided him with writing materials and the use 
of a desk. Moreover, if we are to judge from his 
recently published memoirs, he would in such circum- 
stances have merely heaped abuse on Stalin and the 
other Soviet leaders of to-day. 

Mr. MacGregor seems to think that the Bolsheviks, 
by admitting that they shoot people without trial—he 
might have added by thousands—have justified their 
action. The allusion to the operations of the Allied 
forces in Russia is so irrelevant that it hardly needs 
refutation. 

What connexion with the matter in discussion my 
article on Danzig had I fail to see, except that he 
shows himself as inaccurate in this as in his assertions 
about Fascism and Bolshevism. That a British ship 
was able to unlcad munitions at Danzig does not prove 
that these munitions ever reached the Polish armies, 
nor that the sabotage of the passage of munitions was 
not practised at that time. I neither praise nor blame 
the Danzigers in this connexion; I merely mentioned 
anotorious fact. Mr. MacGregor will find confirmation 
of it in the last edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ under the heading ‘ Gdynia.’ 

I am, etc., 
Luicr 

1 Chester Terrace, N.W.1 


*‘ DEMOCRACY IN DANGER’ 


SIR,—Mr, Cyril Martin’s reasoning is more pathetic 
than that of Mr. Brown, M.P., whom he condemns, 
He says: ‘‘ Let industry solve its own problems.” The 
trouble with the world to-day is that industry has not 
solved its own problems, and shows no signs of being 
able to do so; while most of the problems which’ 
Socialism is attempting—no doubt unsuccessfully—to 
solve are the loose ends left over by an age of Indivi- 
dualism that was in too much of a hurry to salve its 
own wreckage, 

I am, etc., 
ONLOOKER 


CATHOLICS AND BIRTH CONTROL 


SIR,—The ingenious and ingenuous letter published 
over the signature of J. W. Poynter can be reduced to 
two kinds of pulp. 

If Mr. Poynter is (but I think he is no longer) a 
Roman Catholic, then his letter is a denial of his faith. 

If he is not, then he is neither bound nor desired to 
pay any serious attention to the Birth Control 
Encyclical. 

I have always been under the impression that non- 
Roman Catholics automatically refuse the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. 

It seems to me that Mr. Poynter creates an argu- 
ment in order to destroy it. 

For us Roman Catholics, there is nothing radically 
new in the forbiddance of contraceptives. Our con- 
sciences, reinforced by medical and theological counsel, 
and confirmed by the Papal declaration, forbid their 
use. 

I am, etc., 


A. P, ANDERSON 
Blockley Road North Wembley 


SIR,—In reply to Mr. J. W. Poynter’s letter, in 
your issue of February 7, may I express a view on 
Birth Control which I believe to be held by most 
Catholics ? 

It is true that the Pope’s veto on Birth Control, 
as declared in the Casti Conubii Encyclical, comes 
under the “ infallible’? category, defined in the 
Vatican Council of 1870. In this case, the 
Catholic Church is clearly defending the purity of 
morals, and the Vatican Council of 1870 formed the 
definition that the Pope ‘‘ possesses that infallibility 
with which the divine Redeemer willed that His 
Church should be endowed ’’; and, declared that he 
exercises it ‘‘ when in discharge of the office of 
Pastor and teacher of all Christians, by virtue of 
his supreme Apostolic authority, he defines a doc- 
trine regarding faith or morals to be held by the 
universal Church.’’ But it would not be correct to 
say that the words ‘‘ do not define a doctrine but 
condemn a practice.”” They do condemn a practice, 
but what justification is there either for denying 
that they define a doctrine, or for suggesting that 
the Catholic Church would ever make use of this 
excuse ‘‘if it were expedient to alter it,” as 
Mr. Poynter says in his admiration for the ingenuity 
of the author of the definition? 

I am, etc., 


S. De B. 
Christ Church, Oxford 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


SIR,—There was some good in the stern warning 
to the Christian world which Pope Pius XI pronounced 
recently in his Encyclical, but his tirade against mixed 
marriages was not so good because his views are 
obsolete and not in harmony with Scripture. May I 
refer His Holiness to the following passages from 
1 Corinthians ? 

If any brother hath a wife that believeth not and she 
be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away. 
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For the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband. 
For how knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife? 

I interpret that passage to mean that marriage is 
based on something more fundamental than belief or 
unbelief and that if religious differences are not suffi- 
cient to sanction the dissolution of marriage ties, such 
differences should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of their formation. 

Where in the Bible can there be found Papal 
authority for referring to the union in wedlock of people 
professing different religious faith as ‘‘ mixed 
marriages ’’? It can be found nowhere because mixed 
marriages are inter-racial and not inter-religious. 
Although in speaking of the unassailable stability of 
marriage, Pope Pius admits that ‘‘ a body is deter- 
mined by its parts,’’ he does not seem to grasp the 
full significance of words that are clearly understood 
by the least in Jewry, and which even mediocrity can 
understand, in the _ following excerpts from 
1 Corinthians : 

God hath tempered the body together that there should 
be no schism in the body. 

Religions come and go. A race comes but once. 
The blood of inter-racials may mix but they will not 
knit, for the blood of each race has been welded into 
singleness of purpose and design. Although inter- 
racial marriages eventually destroy the generative 
functions of the body which Pope Pius endeavours 
to sanctify, yet at the same time such marriages are 
condoned by him provided they do not ‘ mix ”’ 
religion. 

Marriage bans that permit races to be mixed but 
forbid religions to be mixed are an abomination 
because inter-racial marriages are irreligious. The 
term ‘‘ mixed marriages,”’ therefore, can only be used 
in referring to race and not to religion, because the 
contracting parties do not mix religion, they mix 
themselves. 

The Christian Church might well heed the advice 


it gives to the Christian world and follow with greater 
understanding the paths of divine law, for the great 
and outstanding objective of His Word is to avoid 


confusion in all things. The product of sanctity is 
never hybrid. That which is sanctified is unified in 
the body as well as in the soul. Religious oneness is 
well enough but the eternal harmonies are born of 
racial oneness. Twice blessed is the Jew—one blood 
and one faith! 
I am, etc., 
H. D. KissENGER 


Kansas City, Missouri Attorney-at-Law 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


SIR,—When I was young and had no sense, people 
talked a great deal about Bimetallism, and then I 
supposed the question was settled by great men, for I 
have not heard it mentioned since dear good Queen 
Victoria’s funeral. England was left high and dry 
on a gold basis, which sounded grand, until the gold 
seems to have run away. Silver was shelved as a 
baser metal, but silver’s friends were scouted when 
they prophesied that it would fall to a shilling an 
ounce. It was thirteen pence last week. 

Now what has happened, I ask, for, though I used 
to be told that the silver question was dead, I imagine 
the corpse of British Gold lying stark and stiff in 
Uncle Sam’s family vaults. We know that the Battle 
of the Standards was won by the Gold-Bugs and that 
gold was made the British Standard. Then came the 
war and, feeling rather victorious, England out of stupid 
magnanimity assumed burdens she could not bear and 
Mr. Baldwin put her shoulders into an unescapable 
collar. Nobody will blame France and the United 
States for being neither magnanimous nor stupid, but 
the result is that they have become the keepers of the 
world’s gold and whoever holds the world’s gold 


becomes the creditor, while impoverished countries 
which hang to the Gold Standard become their debtors. 
Is not trade shrinking in the prodigal effort to 
tribute to the Golden Calf provisionally stabled jn 
Washington with an annex in Paris? Is it too late to 
set up a rival deity, to wit, a Silver Cow, which 
may prove a milch cow in Britain’s sore need? 

Yet it is not a need caused by famine or under. 
production. It is a need caused by contraction ang 
constipation in the currency. The harvest depends on 
Nature, but currencies are settled by man. Cu 
is the oil which keeps the machine of trade 
It is the unwritten understanding among nations on 
the gold basis that it should be evenly divided, but, 
if certain countries scoop up the currency, of which 
there is a limited amount in gold, then instead of 
circulating freely it lies in sterile and stagnant 
—an embarrassment to America amounting to apo- 
plexy, while England is looking round for a treatment 
for monetary 

Are we tied to the gold wheel, which does not even 
function? Is it a deadly sin against the bankers to 
open the mints to silver and coin the wherewithal of 
a vast currency, against which silver notes can be 
issued as freely as against gold? In spite of the horrid 
gap which has widened between gold and silver in price, 
can we not hope that a silver coinage would gradually 
bring back the well-tried ratio of fifteen and a half to 
one? Why this superstition for gold alone? The 
very French word for money is “ silver.”” We need 
an increase of note-power instead of this ludicrous 
inflation! of vote power. And, finally, a silver standard 
concurrent with the gold is no longer a fad but a 
dire necessity. But I am afraid that Mr. McKenna 
and Professor Keynes will write very angrily to say 
that I am only 

An OLD-FASHIONED Lapy 


THE OPPRESSION OF THE RENTIER 


SIR,—It was said to me the other day, ‘‘ Why do 
you grumble, you are no worse off than anyone else?” 
I do not suffer more than anyone else, but my class 
does suffer more than other classes. We live on divi- 
dends derived from investments representing the earn- 
ings and savings of many generations. First we were 
forced to pay ‘‘ Death Duties,’’ which took from us 
about one-third of our total capital, but which was spent 
as income by the nation. Of the income already 
diminished by one-third we have to pay a further one- 
fifth in income-tax. We are therefore deprived by taxes 
of more than half of our income, one-third and one-fifth 
making eight-fifteenths. People nominally richer pay 
even more in death duties and income-tax and in con- 
sequence must part with their houses, pictures, etc. 

We find all prices raised against us. At present we 
ourselves deal with the smaller shops in our neighbour- 
hood, as we think it right to encourage small traders. 
But we find if—as many people round here are begin- 
ning to do—we remove our custom to the big stores, we 
should make a very considerable reduction in our 
expenses. 

I was told I was vindictive because I said I hoped 
that all shops were making smaller profits and losing 
custom, I want everyone to suffer because I know that 
till every individual has felt the pinch the Socialists will 
remain in power and increase taxation to such an extent 
that the country will become bankrupt and the conse- 
quent suffering of every class and every single indivi- 
dual unimaginable. 

There are about two and a half million taxpayers, 
and about twenty-five million voters who pay no taxes. 
So you will see the necessity for a change of Govern- 
ment will only be realized when these twenty-five 
millions have all found themselves worse off under the 
Socialist rule. 

At present! I cannot help thinking that the shop- 
owners’ receipts are not falling much, as they appear 
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to me to be keeping them to their usual level by raising 
the prices against the customer I am also confident 
that the employees are not working for reduced salaries. 
Therefore I say again it is our class which is suffering 
most, as we have to alter entirely our way of living to 
meet the everlasting claims of fresh taxation and high 
f living. 
Pan re are drifting off to live in exile abroad, 
finding England intolerable, and perhaps this is the 
wisest thing we can do. We shall take our incomes 
with us and spend them in the country of our adoption. 
When we go in large enough numbers, England will 
feel our loss, anyway in a material sense. 
I am, etc., 
EVELYN DE MONTMORENCY 
Clifton Hill, N.W.8 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


SIR,—Let us face the facts in India. Eight nations 
in Europe have found salvation in a strong central 
vernment, a dictatorship. In their opinion the 
parliamentary system is an effete system. Dr. Iqball 
asserts that civil war will be the result if we proceed 
on the assumption that India is homogeneous. Let 
us again appeal to the facts. There is no race or 
ible combination of races in India to establish a 
strong central government. There is no race or possible 
combination of races in India to provide an adequate 
army and navy to maintain law and order and to guard 
the frontiers. We must, then, put the clock back, and 
Mr. Churchill’s speech justifies this attitude. I accord- 
ingly quote a passage from this splendid speech: 
“ But by the same Act we reserved to ourselves an 
equal right to restrict, delay, or, if need be, for a spell 
to reverse that process.’’ 

From the reports in our newspapers we learn that 
Mr. MacDonald contemplates a grant of self-govern- 
ment to India and India is to support the burden of 
government on its own shoulders. But there is no 
political entity India as there is no political entity 
Europe. Both Europe and India are merely geographi- 
cal expressions. Europe is a congeries of nations and 
India is a congeries of rival races and religions. And, 
as we have seen, India is incapable of providing the 
Forces to maintain any kind of Swaraj or Home Rule. 
Therefore we have confronting us only two alternatives : 
the British Raj or another foreign Raj—and the victor 
will dominate the market of 300 millions. 

I am, etc., 

Lucknow, India F. Lincoin 

SIR,—All_ Englishmen, irrespective of political 
parties, should support Mr. Churchill in his statesman- 
like efforts to save India. The effect of the disastrous 
proposals would be, as is acknowledged, to overthrow 
our Empire as well as to destroy our trade, and also to 
hand over India to what Mr. Churchill rightly calls 
“a tiny oligarchy of politicians.’’ The fatuous attempt 
to foist upon India a Parliamentary Government will 
fail, but it has already produced a plentiful crop of riots 
and outrages, and no man can place a limit to the 
further mischief that will be done if our course of 
surrender and insincere promises be continued. That 
is the task for our statesmen, and while there is yet 
time, our country should support them in bringing 
salvation to India. 

I am, etc., 
W. A. Hirst 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 

Piccadilly, W. 


‘A MODERNIST RESTATEMENT ’ 


SIR,—If you will permit, I should like to attempt 
a reply to some of the letters which my ‘ Restate- 
ment’ articles have brought forth. Writers like 
“ An Old-time Believer ’’ and ‘‘ One on the Old Path,” 
and even ‘‘ An Englishwoman in a Catholic Country,” 


are very difficult to deal with, because one does 
not know where to begin. They accept none of the 
assured results of Biblical criticism from which I 
start, and which have created the problems with 
which I try to deal. Their point of view is that no 
problems exist; thus my position is as incompre- 
hensible to them as that of Newton to a pre- 
Copernican astronomer. One of these correspondents 
refutes me by appealing to a number of texts; but 
if his evidential use of the texts is quite uncritical, 
what is the use of quoting them? For example, 
he quotes the Trinitarian baptismal formula in 
Matthew xxvili, 19, as if it were an authentic utter- 
ance of Jesus; but no scholar of repute so regards it. 

Other letters are better informed, though they are 
scarcely more helpful. Mr. Shirley, with great lack 
of originality, accuses me of ‘‘ vagueness.’’ But, 
honestly, I think my articles were tolerably plain; 
and the “ righteous indignation ’’ (I quote one of 
my critics) which they have evoked would rather 
seem to indicate that I have not been vague enough. 
Mr. Shirley would like me to answer a few plain 
questions such as: Where is Jesus now? Is He 
Man-with-God in Heaven? The answer which the 
Apostles’ Creed gives to these questions is: ‘‘ He 
ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty.’’ But even the 
Catholic Catechism is careful to explain the purely 
verbal, as opposed to phenomenal, nature of this 
symbolism, as Father Tyrrell pointed out in one of 
his earlier books, which had the Imprimatur. The 
point is that plain answers are not possible, because 
the questions themselves are not plain, though they 
doubtless appear so to those who do not understand 
their nature. 

Then we get Mr. Millard, who, I say it almost 
with tears, is far more gravely heretical than I. 
My own analogy, which seems to have caused pain, 
was sufficiently imperfect, but it is far less misleading 
than his, which teaches pure Tritheism. The three 
** persons ’’ of the Trinity are more like Dean Inge 
in his several aspects than like three separate and 
individual men building a house. Then, another 
point. It is an historical error to speak of any 
theological dogma as ‘‘a distinct revelation from 
God Himself.’’ The dogma of the Trinity grew up 
gradually, much in the manner of a_ philosophical 
theory. This does not mean that it may not be true, 
or express a truth. 

‘* Inquirer’s ’’ point that a modern school of anthro- 
pologists is inclined to believe in an_ historical 
fall’ interests me very much. But the fall ”’ 
of the Elliot-Smith school is not quite the equivalent 
of the theological ‘‘ fall,’’ and bears a far closer 
resemblance to the belief of Rousseau—that man has 
been corrupted not by the devil but by his own 
imperfect institutions. Theologians are exploiting 
the New Physics and the New Psychology, but the 
New Anthropology does not lend itself to this use. 

‘* Inquirer’? asks me why I consider the first three 
Gospels the most historical. Well, then, let him 
select any episode—say the baptism of Jesus, or His 
agony and arrest in Gethsemane—and turn up, and 
compare together, the different accounts in the four 
Gospels. He will find the comparison between them 
most illuminating. Biblical criticism is not an 
abstruse science ; it is only appled common-sense. 

I do not suppose, Sir, that I have satisfied my 
critics, but I have done what I can; and, as you 
know, it takes two to tell the truth—one to speak 
and one to take it in. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. Harpwick 


MOB VERSE 
SIR,—While thanking Mr. Geoffrey Grigson for his 
thoughtful notice, under the title of ‘ Mob Verse,’ 
of my first book of poems, may I suggest to him 
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that quotations even from ‘‘ shoddy stuff ’’ should be 
conscientiously made. Mr. Grigson’s slip in culling 
from one of my ‘“‘ harmless ’’ pieces is inexcusable, 
for judging from his method of criticism Mr. 
Grigson’s eyes, like those of the traditional, too 
often unkind Spring, are still young and unclouded, 
possibly even blue. His added ‘“‘ the ”’ in 


Calls bluetit now the trees among 
His thin, sweet song... 


(I quote correctly—and my blushes at making such 
a song out of my own unworthy lyrics are sincere) 
destroys the rhythm of the line. To your critic’s 
modern intellect this deletion of the rhythm—sup- 
posing he had leisure thus to reconsider my verse— 
might seem an improvement: I prefer the line as it 
came from my pen. Does not Epstein approve of 
rhythm? 

While apologizing to Mr. Geoffrey Grigson for 
having ‘‘ angered ” him with my work, I trust that 
I may receive from him in return the apology that 
is due also to me. 

I am, etc., 
M. M. JoHNsoN 


‘ THE EXCESS OF EDUCATION ’ 


SIR,—The letter written under the above heading 
contrives to attach to our educational system a respon- 
sibility which is neither reasonable nor just. Not only 
does the writer desire to obstruct the passage of any 
new educational measure, but he searches for grounds 
on which he might abolish the whole structure of educa- 
tional facilities which we moderns cherish by virtue of 
the hard and long struggles to win them. 

He propounds two main premises on which the need 
for education rests. In spite of their narrowness of 
vision, I accept them. His contention that our teachers 
should not determine what knowledge is suitable for 
our children, or that the system by which such 
knowledge is imbibed is mechanical, is unfair criti- 
cism of a state of affairs to which so many of our 
young people, in their early twenties or younger, from 
their own experience can bear living testimony. 
Nurture, guidance, care and forethought are evident 
in the full development of plant life. Never was 
there a more perfect example than the rose as an 
illustration of the rich influence of careful guidance 
in its growth to maturity. Like the animals, our 
bodies need the support of our elders to train them 
in their fullest and most perfect growth. Eliminate 
careful guidance from without and subject the young 
mind solely to an inner urge—referred to by the 
writer as being the only fuel required for the child’s 
spiritual development—and you produce the most 
irrational, selfish and tortuous personality as 
depicted by earlier educational writers; for instance, 
Rousseau’s Emile. To dissociate the individual from 
the group is from an educational point of view im- 
possible and preposterous. Let us be fair to our- 
selves and to our fellows and ask ourselves if 
outside influences such as hero worship, team spirit 
and social intercourse all carried on during our edu- 
cational progress have not increased, not diminished, 
the urging forces within us to seek knowledge for 
its own sake. God knows our educational system 
is full of many pitfalls and is open to correction. 
But the wisdom that cometh of understanding is fed 
and watered in our schools in the minds of many 
poor and often hungry children by scores of kind and 
humane teachers whose care and love for them is 
the only love they have known. 

I say with all my heart that our educational system 
has brought to light thousands of bright careers 
which, though lacking perhaps in monetary success, 
bear distinctive evidence of the influence of our 
schools which our system of education has brought 


into being after long struggles, and which strive 
to develop the individual through the class and not 
in isolation. 
I am, etc., 

G. S. Mason 


THE PACIFICATION OF THE UKRAINE 


SIR,—It is satisfactory to learn that the petition 
from the Ukrainian minorities in Poland will be con. 
sidered by a committee of three, meeting in London in 
March before this question comes up before the League 
Council session in May. There is doubtless somethi 
in the Polish authorities’ counter-allegations that the 
incendiarism from which Polish farms suffered in the 
Ukraine during the summer was partly instigated from 
abroad. It would be almost casting a reflection upon 
the professional zeal of German and Soviet terrorist 
organizations to impute to them the kind of torpor, in 
regard to matters Polish, which usually prevails, 
should one say, in League circles? 

But in visiting vengeance by wholesale dragooning 
of peasants irrespective of their complicity or other. 
wise, Polish cavalry were allowed to ride roughshod 
over the liberties of the Ukrainians, for whose minority 
rights Britain is in some sense responsible as having 
helped to entrust them under the Treaty to Polish 
guardianship. Some of the Ukrainians were fined in 
kind (live-stock requisitions, etc.) at the time and others 
are to come up for trial shortly. It is incontestable that 
excesses occurred in the additional Governmental 
reprisals taken, as might have been expected when 
military forces are allowed ‘‘ a Cossacks’ holiday ” in 
inflicting corporal punishment upon a population of 
another nationality. There is such a long history of 
charges and counter-charges in provocation and incite- 
ment that an impartial inquiry should lift the question 
out of the plane of pro- or anti-Polish partisanship and 
conceivably prevent troubles arising, from force of 
example, over minority rights in other countries. 

I am, etc., 
Non-PARTISAN 


Watford 


HOUSEWIVES AND BAKERS 


SIR,—Housewives were told over the wireless by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes the other night to spend in order to 
cure unemployment. 

Should he not have added ‘‘ on home products ”? 
Mr. W. Banfield, the bakers’ secretary, wrote to you 
the other day, for example, about the huge quantity 
of flour imported into this country. Were each 
inhabitant of this country, following Mr. Keynes's 
advice, to eat an extra slice of bread a day, of what 
avail would that be to our millers unless the bread 
were made from flour milled by them instead of by 
the foreign millers? 

The same argument applies to other things which 
housewives buy. 

I am, etc., 
Vice-ApMIRAL Tay.or, M.P. 

House of Commons 


A DUMPING RECORD 


SIR,—Nothing surprises anybody in these days 
when a record is broken every week. Let me there- 
fore set down quite simply and without comment one 
which may have escaped you. Last year the French 
millers’ subsidy (to which I have already drawn atten- 
tion), enabled them to dump 1,184,097 cwt. of wheat 
meal flour on our dining-room (or kitchen) tables, The 
previous highest figure since the war was 577,593 cwt 
(1929). In 1920 we bought no flour from them at all. 

I am, etc., 
A. C. N, Drxey 
(M.P. Penrith and Cockermouth) 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XV 
‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION 
By Moro 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Saturpay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 

nume and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than Thursday 
following publication, Envelopes must be marked 
“Cross Word ’’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, SATURDAY ReEviEwW, g King Street, W.C.2. 


The following numbers form a quotation from an American 


- 12, 31, 28, 47 rev., 51, 27d, 15 rev., 
26, 23, 57, 9a, 12, 36, 
14 rev., la, 22, 38, 15 rev., 
16, 9d, 48, 13, 31, 33d. 
The clues to some of these words are missing. 


al 2 


95 
49 


CLUES. 


1. “ His tongue sounds ever after as a sullen bell, remember’d 
tolling a friend.’’ 

10. Ammonia compound. 

ll. I and 47 reversed are made of 45d. 

13. These were dry as dry when ‘‘ You could not see a cloud, 
because no cloud was in the sky."’ 
One of these so surprised Crusoe that he stood like one 
thunderstruck. 
See 35a. 
Rosalind said her frown would not kill this. 

Try to raise this from Spenser. 
See 31, but I’m worthy of a bauble after 31 reversed. 

This resting place is generally made for two. 

The regiment fits this to a T. 
If I gain 44 it’s a loss. 
See 9d. 
See 24, but I'll give you the palm after 24 reversed. 
Eleven will go into my number ! 

You can amaze me with 20 reversed, or make me suffer 
with 14 reversed. 

The Emperor of Japan had an object all this which would 
make for innocent merriment. 

and 34. Not the widow’s, which was oily, but the Cachalot’s, 
which produced oil. 

“ High-stomached are they both, and full of 7 
Misdirected intention. 

Carrageen. 


Across. 


29. 
Covered with blood. 
Love, unrequited, robbed me of my rest, and like a night- 
mare lay heavy on my chest. 
This little senatorial assembly was advised by the elder 
consul, 
Nobody would turn round as a sign of the future. 
“A golden to entrap the hearts of men faster than 
gnats in cobwebs.” 


56. 
57. ‘* To be a 


‘* But thou, thou meagre ———— which rather threatenest 
than dost promise aught.” 
peace shall become my age: °‘ 
Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s gage.” 


Down 


i, 


“ that come before the swallow dares, and take 
the winds of March with beauty.” 


2. EOCENEC SMELL produces incipient fusion. 


3 


and 7. Alice thought the Queen was all over these, when 
she was a-dressing her. 
Worn by 8 reversed. 
Reciting poetry is this. 


5 
6. To stare is becoming a monstrosity. 
8. 


Straits. 

If you put me after 30 reversed you will find me readily. 

Plutarch wrote these in parallel. 

See 35a. 

To-morrow. 

. My catcher is suggested by a dish made of salt-meat, 
vegetables and dumplings. 


18. Even eyes turned round. 


Part of an act with two-thirds of 18. 
Pip’s expectations, 

Whim. 

Tree whose leaves are used for dyeing. 


37. She's rather a bearish sort of person. 
38. ‘* These thy offices, so rarely kind, are as interpreters of 


43. 
45 
46 


47 


my hand slackness.”’ 

. Worms of Nilus. 

. See 11. 

. When I follow a man I make him dress in a calender almest 
with glee. 

. See ll. 


48 and 53. These constitute a subject of thought. 
54. Got it? All correct! 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XIII 


le le las 
ole 
"Ri 
7 28 
Olah 
39 
YES|Als 
Pale 
as 47 
NI 
$7 
QUOTATION. 


“Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 
R. L. Stevenson, ‘ Requiem’ 


NOTES. 
Across. Down. 
1. R.L.S., ‘ Travels with a 1. See ‘The Moonstone’ 
Donkey ’ (W. Collins). 
11. Seil. 4. Vapour. 
21. Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ % BR LS.‘ A 
27. Titan, Sabbath Morn,’ 
31. i.e., the reverse of go, 9. Rate. 
32. ‘Pickwick Papers,’ ch. 15. 10. Lasarone. 
35. Sea-anchor and Sea-fire. 12. Swuhsoil. 
37. Abbr. for ‘* able-bodied 17. ‘ Rob Roy,’ ch. 38, 
seaman,”” 26. Oral. 
50. ‘ Redgauntlet,’ ch. 17. 34. i.e, read downward and 
56. (h)eel, to arm a cock with upward. 
spurs. 36. M. Arnold, ‘ The For- 
58. Andiron. saken Merman.’ 
43. Refait. 
55. Heel, the foot in some 
beasts. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XIII 
The winner is Miss F. M. Petty, Hotel des Anglais, Mentone, 


France, who has selected for her prize, ‘ Flamenco,’ by Lady 


Eleanor Smith. 


the hidden 


(Gollancz, 7s, 6d.) 
Notge.—* Mopo "’ desires to apologize for the slip by which 
uotation was made to read “‘ home from the sea,”’ 


instead of ‘‘ home from sea,” and to thank those competitors 
who pointed out the error. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Simpson. A Life. By Edward Sackville West. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Portrait of Caroline. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


Led by Westmacott. 


By Elizabeth Bibesco. 


By W. Pett Ridge. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Marden Fee. By Gerald Bullett. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


An Agatha Christie Omnibus. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


Somebody Must. By Guy Pocock. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


OW happy is the lot of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. He 

goes to see a play and he knows beforehand that 
it will be (a) clever, (b) serious, (c) a Semitic imitation 
of something that was successful ten years ago, or (d) 
leggy noise. He goes prepared. If he were not pre- 
pared, the reactions of the audience would correct 
his mistaken prejudice. The very names of the actors 
and actresses suggest what he should say, and only 
a strong sense of duty could prevent him from com- 
pleting his notice before the curtain rose. Kar sterner 
is the lot of the fiction reviewer. The imagination 
of the novelist, uncabined by the stage’s three walls, 
flits on black and silver wings above the whole illusion 
of terrestrial activity. It is not to be reduced to a 
categorical survey, nor estimated by an audience’s 
applause. It steals at midnight into the closet, and 
instead of following standards sets them. It demands 
to be considered on its own merits, and its merits 
are as numerous as are books. The play is as steady 
as a ferry boat, but every novel adventures on 
uncharted seas. I wish dramatic critics no ill. I 
am glad somebody has got a nice job. But—I cannot 
help thinking—how happy is the lot of Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield. 

These reflections were mainly suggested by a reading 
of Mr. Edward Sackville West’s ‘ Simpson.’ If I 
were to blurt out that the book is an intelligent failure, 
I should be doing an injustice to my own critical 
faculties as well as to a distinguished author. The 
dramatic critic, working with a few, nicely limited 
criteria, can afford to give that sort of censure. 
‘ Simpson ’ is not quite put across the footlights. It 
is able, but It is sensitive, but callous, too. It 
is. . . . Well, what is it? ‘ Simpson.’ 

Within the limits of a narrow and rather sourly 
romantic imagination Mr. West has before done quite 
good work, but only now has he liberated himself 
from the conventions deforming his pure talent and 
created beauty. If he had patronized this nurse, 
Simpson, or if he had sentimentalized her, he might 
have been forgiven, but he has nobly preferred to 
show a member of the lower middle-class obeying a 
vocation to domestic service, and there is nothing here 
of the suave patronage implicit in, for example, ‘ Un 
Coeur Simple.’ Ruth Simpson is not a mental defec- 
tive. She is just a woman who fulfils herself by 
looking after small children, not wanting any of her 
own. 

Since this book belongss to the first class, and should 
not be let die—quite seriously I would place it in the 
first fifty novels England has produced in this century 
—it must be rather sternly judged. There is in it a 
sinister element which might be more readily excised 
if it were less mechanical. The Martin episode is 
too elaborate to be ignored, and too sickly to be 
digested. For persons called Salathiel neither God nor 
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man has any use. And, though Rosie in all likelihood 
had lice in her hair, little is gained by insistence y 
the eggs. Mr. West is perhaps a little nauseated 
life. Who is not? We have, all of us, to put 
with it, and shall do so more happily if Mr, West 
continues to extend his sympathy beyond his own 
cloudy and rain-lashed domain. 

Princess Elizabeth Bibesco does in ‘ Portrait of 
Caroline ’ exactly what she set out to do, and not a 
bit more. By the way, she does not portray Caroline 
but she silhouettes her. One would like to spend a 
week-end at Caroline’s house. One does. One js 
rather glad when it is over. The eighteenth-centyry 
ladies from whom Caroline appears to derive her charm 
were notorious for their bastards and their wit. Caro. 
line has neither. She is merely unchaste and allusive. 
Her lovers pat her hands and her friends call her dar- 
ling. Her husband hugs flappers, who squeal like 
barmaids when they are surprised by hostess in host’s 
arms. The author’s ill-concealed contempt for her 
characters is so infectious that one is tempted to over. 
look the great powers of imagination and wisdom that 
went to the composing of this trifle. 

For many years I have found the chief solace of a 
reviewer’s life to be the periodical gift to me of a 
new—the newest—Pett Ridge. One’s friends, slightly 
hissing, might turn away from one. One’s wife might 
run away with the milkman. Europe might burst 
into flames, and millions of young men might doggedly 
dig themselves into trenches, ready for the worst. 
Freud might discover that we had not been sane since 
the age of four, and Einstein that an ellipse was, 
relatively, a straight line. Madder and madder the 
world twisted. But the slow, Cockney humour of Pett 
Ridge went on. 

‘Led by Westmacott’ is typical of Ridge. This post- 
humous volume is too sentimental, in the better sense 
of the word, to be acclaimed by our contemporaries. 
The purist, too, will object to the many surprises 
effected by quite illegitimate suppressions of the facts. 
But it is rich, humane stuff, which I read with great 
pleasure. Read it, too, and share that joy. 

Mr. Bullett by now must be tired of being told that 
his ‘ Marden Fee ’ is a failure. At any rate, it wasa 
gallant failure, and a curate’s egg. In parts it is good. 
The prehistoric bit is better than anything of its kind 
done by Mr. Wells or Jack London, and the rest, 
though generally turgid, would make a small reputa- 
tion if Mr. Bullett had not already a big one. Not 
guilty. But don’t do it again. 

But do do it again is the advice to Mrs. Agatha 
Christie. More than ten years have passed since ‘ The 
Mysterious Affair at Styles ’ was published, and a lot 
of water has poured down under London Bridge. This 
remains one of the great detective stories, like Mr. 
Bentley’s and Mr. Mason’s. ‘ The Murder on the 
Links’ is a welcome sequel, though lacking the fine 
logic of its predecessor. There are here, too, some 
short stories. But Mrs. Christie is never at her best 
in this form. Nevertheless, I recommend ‘ An Agatha 
Christie Omnibus.’ 

After reading ‘ Somebody Must ’ twice, I am still 
unable to decide why it was written. Did I say I 
read it twice? More truthfully, I skipped through it 
twice. Mr. Pocock knows the language in which he 
is writing—the English language—and has a desul- 
tory sense of humour. The first time I read the 
chapters that had odd numbers, and the second time 
those that had even numbers. So I must have read 
the whole of it. And I do not like it. Mr. Pocock 
himself cannot like it. 

Unfortunately, at the present day, people have to 
write novels when they would far rather be writing 
poems, essays or dramas; the times are against them; 
they are falsified by their contemporaries. Mr. Pocock 
is forced to write novels. In a proper state of society 
he should be dealing with abstract ideas. 
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REVIEWS 


A POET OF SURPRISE 


Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by 
Robert Bridges. Second Edition. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


HE reviewer’s job, it seems to me, in reviewing 

this second and long awaited issue of Gerard 
Hopkins’s poems, is to cater not for those few serious 
and sensitive readers of verse who already know them, 
but for the majority who may have read without 
realizing Hopkins’s importance the two or three poems 
which occur in anthologies, who may shy at Hopkins 
as a pass-word of the parlour ‘‘ modernist,’’ or may be 
wholly unblessed with his acquaintance. In fact the 
reviewer ought to indulge not in criticism but in town 
crying. He ought, if he has it, to expound his con- 
yiction that Gerard Hopkins was a great poet. I have 
that conviction; and let me start to expound! it, as I 
must continue, by quotation : 


Soon-as when Summer of his sister Spring 
Crushes and tears the rare enjewelling, 

And boasting, ‘‘ I have fairer things than these ”’ 
Plashes amidst the billowing apple-trees 

His lusty hands, in gusts of scented wind 
Swirling out bloom till all. the air is blind 

With rosy foam and pelting blossom and mists 
Of driving vermeil-rain; and, as he lists, 

The dainty onyx-coronals deflowers, 

A glorious wanton—all the wrecks in showers 
Crowd down upon a stream, and, jostling thick 
With bubbles bugle-eyed, struggle and stick 

On tangled shoals that bar the brook—a crowd 
Of filmy globes and rosy floating cloud: 

So those Mermaidens crowded to my rock, 
And thicken’d, like that drifted bloom, the flock 
Sun-flush’d, until it seem’d their father Sea 
Had gotten him a wreath of sweet Spring-broidery. 


Those luscious but obviously original lines represent 
far from the best of Hopkins, but he wrote them in 
1862 when he was eighteen—they are part of his 
‘Vision of the Mermaids ’—and so from the outset 
his verse justifies Mr. Charles Williams’s remark (he 
was talking in the same breath of Swinburne) that 
“Hopkins was not the child of vocabulary, but of 
passion.’’ It is passion which distinguishes his verse. 
He developed a mastery over words out of which he 
combined miracle after miracle of passionate description, 
No poet of his or any other century exulted more, for 
instance, in the world around him, in the colour of 
skies and clouds, the colour, shape, movement and 
sound of birds and plants and water. Wordsworthian 
tranquillity of reflection is alien to him just as much 
as the namby-pamby naturism from which we have 
just recovered. 

“Flake-doves sent floating forth at a farmyard 
seare’’ and ‘‘ fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls ’’ are good 
samples of this side of Hopkins’s work taken from the 
two usual anthology poems. Poppies to him are 
“crush-silk poppies aflash ’” (does not ‘‘ crush-silk ”’ 
blend colour, sight and touch?) and that most delicate 
of potato patch weeds he describes to perfection : 


. lace-leaved lovely 
Foam-tuft fumitory. 


A poem that Hopkins himself found no particular virtue 
in contains a bluebell, if not an orchard description 
difficult to surpass : 


When drop-of-blood-and-foam-dapple 

Bloom lights the orchard-apple 
And thicket and thorp are merry 
With silver-surféd cherry. 


And azuring-over greybell makes 
Wood banks and brakes wash wet like lakes. 


and in an utterly different mood he writes of a storm 
at sea: 


Hail ropes hustle and grind their 
Heavengravel. 


Here, another perfect piece of observation, a kestrel 
hovers in a stiff wind, and then swoops: 


High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling 
win 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow bend. 


Here any damp lane winds along in early, summer : 


.... See, banks and brakes 
Now, leavéd how thick! lacéd they are again 
With fretty chervil, look, and fresh wind shakes 
Them; 


Here a stream hurries down a Devonshire coombe : 


. . . where a candycoloured, where a gluegold-brown 

Marbled river, boisterously beautiful, between 

Roots and rocks is danced and dandled, all in froth 
and waterblowballs, down. 


and here (with consummate use of quick vowel sounds 
and liquids which describe the singing of aspen leaves) 
he opens a lament on the death of his favourite poplars 
at Binsey : 


My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, 
uelled or quenched in leaves the leaping sun, 
All felled, felled, are all felled; 


I know no other poet who achieves, so often such 
wonders of the essence of description, or in whom, 
bulk for bulk, there is such a continuity of surprise; 
but by no means is he a poet only of natural beauty. 
He felt it and described it in some of his best work, 


author of 


SEED ON 
THE WIND 


is a new writer of lasting importance. 
Many critics consider this challeng- 
ing novel the most important that 
has come out of America in the last 
five years. 7s. 6d. net 
MORLEY & MITCHELL 
@ KENNERLEY Jumior 


a2 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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but he is also a poet of intellectual inquiry into man and 
matter, of religious ecstasy and spiritual suffer- 
ing, who was always forced willingly into song, a 
reader feels, under terrific and irresistible pressure, yet 
was always self-controlled by exacting aims and diffi- 
cult metrical schemes of his own devising. 

In one phase he produces that terrible sonnet : 


Not; I’ll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 
Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of man 
In me or, most weary, cry I can.no more... . 


and in another the leaping exultant flames which end 
his poem ‘ That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire and of 
the Comfort of the Resurrection ’ : 


Enough! the Resurrection, 
A heart’s-clarion! Away grief’s gasping, || joyless 
days, dejections. 
Across my foundering deck shone 
A beacon, an eternal beam. || Flesh fade, and mortal 
trash 


Fall to the residuary worm; World’s wildfire, leave but 
ash; 
In a flash, at a trumpet crash, 
I am all at once what Christ is, || since he was what I 
am, and 


This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, || patch, matchwood, 
immortal diamond, 
Is immortal diamond. 


These quotations I have given are meant only as bait, 
only to show that Hopkins possessed a style which at 
its best, with its strong rhythms, its links of bold alli- 
teration and internal rhymes, was an instrument fit 
for poetry of the first and most exciting order. They 
do not show all his difficulties, his innovations of metre, 
diction and notation of which, as of his life and the 
delayed appearance of his work (most of it was first 
published by his friend Robert Bridges in 1918), there 
is information ready to hand in this book and in G. F. 
Lahey’s short life of Hopkins which was published last 
ear. 

‘ All that need be added is that his verbal obscurities 
are often the boldest compressions of fine thought that, 
once explained (as they are in Bridges’s notes), provoke, 
most of them, respect rather than impatience. 

The other blemishes that come out of the strength of 
his style Bridges frankly recognizes and perhaps over- 
condemned in his preface, which it is essential to read. 
What should never be forgotten in considering them is 
the way Hopkins himself spoke of his more wanton 
rhymes : 


Some of my rhymes I regret, but they are past 
changing, grubs in amber. 


That amber is so rare, so rich in colour, the resin of so 
noble a tree that to feel a need of excusing the occa- 
sional grubs in it or to emphasize them hypercritically 
would be ungrateful and impertinent. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


EQUALITY AND SOCIALISM 


Equality. By R. H. Tawney. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


NEW book by Mr. Tawney is something of an 

event in the world of political theory. It was, 
moreover, particularly desirable that the subject of 
equalitarianism, for all its hoary age, should be given 
a new and authoritative treatment. The keenest minds 
interested in the abstract theory of Socialism have 
lonp realized with Mr. Shaw that economic equality is 
the real goal of the Socialist’s hopes; a goal which is 
only obscured by his practical programme of State 
interference in industry, and by the hopes of his Labour 
friends for a mere improvement in working conditions. 
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Mr. Tawney is well informed, clever, and Cultured, 
He is endowed with a pungent, even a brilliant wit 
with a forceful, even a lofty style of English prose and 
he tackles the subject before him with the easy aseun 
ance of an accomplished pedagogue. 

Facts and theories which do not agree with his own 
are easily ignored or swept aside. The Pope coulg 
hardly be more certain of himself than Mr. Ta 
is at times. Speaking of the Industrial Policy of 
Socialism on p. 34, he goes so far as to say that the 
issue is already decided. ‘‘ Everyone sees,” he says 
** that the characteristic of the phase on which the 
economic system is now entering will, as far as the 
larger and more essential undertakings are concerned 
be some form of unified direction under State control,” 
It is a small world for Mr. Tawney. 

He adopts as the text of his second chapter , 
dictum of Matthew Arnold to the effect that a social 
system based on inequality is against Nature, and jp 
the long run sure to fail. Of course, failure in the } 
run is a taunt which can be levelled against any system 
which has so far been tried. But history is not alto. 
gether silent upon this point, and, though the fleetj 
glory of Athens can perhaps be held to prove the 
possibilities as well as the failings of democracy (th 
hardly of Socialism) it is perhaps a little difficult to 
ignore the long centuries of Roman Supremacy, of 
Chinese Imperialism, and the relative social stability of 
the Middle Ages. Yet all of these were based on 
inequality, and if our own social and economic system 
lasts as long, it can hardly be said to have been a 
failure. 

A writer who is so blind to the lessons of the past 
can afford to ignore or to deride the opinions of his 
contemporaries. His treatment of the problems of 
education is particularly deficient. ‘‘ Politely frisking 
into obsolescence on the playing fields of Eton,” p. 31, 
may be a pretty piece of literary persiflage, but it can 
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hardly be considered a proper appreciation of the merits 
or demerits of a public school education that the real 
difference between the State schools and the public 
schools is that, whereas the State schools are mainly 
concerned with intellectual education, the public schools 
rightly or wrongly think it quite as important to incul- 
cate a moral code. Superficiality is rightly considered 
a vice in Conservatives; it is time that Socialists 
realized that they, too, have no licence to offend. 

The central issue at stake is reached when Mr. 
Tawney turns the elaborate engines of his sarcasm 
upon the members of his own party and pillories them 
because not all of them have the courage to admit that 
they want to make the rich poorer. Rather they are 
satisfied to defend themselves with the plea that to 
make the poor richer is their sole intention. They 
ought, says Mr. Tawney, to desire both (p. 35). 
As this is the real point with which Mr. Tawney has to 
deal, it is to be regretted that he does not stick to it. 
There are obviously two possible reasons for adhering 
to the present Labour-Socialist Party. One merely 
urges that present conditions are intolerable for the 

and claims that the existing party programme is 
the best practicable solution. This we may call the 
position of the true Labour politician. The second 
reason is that urged by the true Socialist. He would 
probably maintain that even if there were no poverty 
as we understand it to-day, economic inequality is 
itself morally degrading (p. 37). These two positions 
are not necessarily inconsistent, but for the purpose of 
discussion they should be kept distinct. 

The reply to the Labour position is purely economic. 
The prosperity of the country depends, it would urge, 
upon a system somewhat on the present lines, and if 
the Labour programme were actually carried into effect, 
the position of the worker would be worse instead 
of better. To make this reply is quite consistent with 
maintaining that improved conditions should carry with 
them an extension of the Social services. 

To the argument of the Socialist on the other hand 
is opposed a moral contention. Apart from poverty 
there is nothing degrading about inequality of income 
provided that there is equality before the law. Thus 
if no worker received less than £10 a week and there 
were adequate provision for the Social services, it is, 
one would say, fantastic to maintain that the relatively 
poor man would have any more grievance against the 
millionaire than the present writer has against the 
millionaire to-day. 

To Mr. Tawney, writing of inequality as degrading, 
and taking the position he does, the pure Labour posi- 
tion should be, strictly speaking, irrelevant. It may be 
true; it might be the only question of the slightest im- 
portance in present-day political discussion. But with 
his contention it has nothing to do. 

Our grievance is not that Mr. Tawney confuses the 
two positions. On the contrary he expressly differenti- 
ates them in the passage to which we have referred 
elsewhere. His crime is rather that, holding as 
he does the true Socialist position, he uses arguments 
only appropriate to the Labour position. 

Thus on p. 220 we hear of children whose physique 
is injured by a noxious environment, by the absence 
of nursery schools, etc., that is, by poverty and the lack 
of Social services. Throughout the whole book we 
hear much of the depressing effects of poverty on 
health, happiness and opportunity, but we are left 
with Mr. Tawney’s own unsupported assertion that 
inequality is of necessity degrading, and we are treated 
instead to an irrelevant if fairly clever discussion of 
the superficial a priori reasons which are generally 
adduced against the extension of Social services. 

He would like to see a society devoid of class, 
with common culture, and identical means of education. 
His Utopia may be a fair description of the paradise 
to which good schoolmasters are sent when they die, 
but for the ordinary human being, be he peer or pauper, 
itis no more like heaven than harping. 

Quintin _Hoce 
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A WESTERN CONDOTTIERE 


Al Capone. By F. D. Pasley. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. 


LPHONSE CAPONE, “‘ Chicago’s bootleg boss,”’ 

is described on the title page of this volume as “‘ a 
self-made man.’’ Lowly as his origin may have been, 
and considerable as his wealth and influence unques- 
tionably are, it is doubtful whether, even in a mood 
of cynicism, he should be rated as a Samuel Smiles 
hero. Had it not been for Prohibition, he would} 
probably have lived and died an undistinguished vaga- 
bond. His way to greatness was opened and widened, 
not by his own work or wit, but by the eighteenth 
amendment to the United States constitution. 
Admittedly, Capone has anxieties. His common 
conveyance is an armoured car. On first nights at 
the theatre he is attended by eighteen gentlemen 
in waiting, ‘‘ quick of eye and quicker on the draw.’’ 
No life insurance company will grant him a policy. 
His only serious enemies are, however, rival liquor 
dealers whom his rationalization of the trade has 
damaged. For the rest, four-fifths of his fellow-citizens 
vote wet, and most of them are more or less in the 
conspiracy to safeguard one who ministers efficiently 
to their taste in taps. If they cannot guarantee him 
against the machine gunnery of struggling competitors, 
they can, and do, see to it that he is unmolested by 
policemen, judges and the like. In return, he subscribes 
handsomely to the electioneering fund of a Mayor who 
avows himself wetter than the middle of the Atlantic. 

Compared with some of his associates and enemies 
in business, Capone can be made to seem attractive. 
By the side of Earl Hymie Weiss, who ‘‘ motorized 
murder,’’ or of Maxie Eisen, ‘‘ keenest thinker in the 
Chicago underworld,’’ he is positively human. Matched 
with Sam Samoots Amatuna, whose speciality was 
treating bullets with garlic to infect the wound if they 
missed a vital spot, he is a right guy, if not an 
honourable gentleman. According to his biographer, 
Capone insisted on paying ten thousand dollars in 
doctors’ bills for a wealthy woman wounded in the eye 
during an attack upon a hotel where he was lunching,. 
while his generosity to the poor appears to be pro- 
verbial. But, when all is said, the stories in his favour 
are such as always cluster about bandits who success- 
fully defy bad laws and weak governments. That he 
and his henchmen are responsible for innumerable 
killings is notorious and undeniable, and, though the 
victims themselves be criminals, his gang is clearly such 
a nuisance as no European nation would tolerate for a 
month. Even in the Balkans, Scarface Al would be 
kept moving in the mountains. 

Yet in the second largest city of God’s own country, 
Capone is popular with the crowd and pampered by 
the authorities. All this, perhaps, would not greatly 
matter if he confined himself to unlicensed victualling. 
Reasonable people might plead, too, that, if supplies 
were not thereby curtailed, internecine feuds in gang- 
land concerned gangland solely. Unfortunately, the 
Capones are Alexanders looking for fresh worlds to 
conquer. Since they have driven triumphantly to 
fortune on their booze wagons, amassing by the way 
anything to be made from gaming and what American 
journalists denominate as vice, they are invading other 
branches of industry and commerce. At a contest 
between the dyeing combine and an independent firm, 
gunmen and bombers intervene by request, and are 
rewarded on a profit-sharing basis. In strike or lock- 
out, the same mercenaries are engaged as storm troops, 
and, of course, share the spoils of victory. Should 
some poor but honest fellow wish to make a living by 
cleaning windows, he must first buy his permit from the 
reigning gang. The position of the gangsters has been 
made dominant and externally unassailable. Last year 
the president of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
asserted that every business was paying them a tribute. 


A former chief of police explains the impotence of 
Chicago’s nominal rulers. Because they have taken 
money from bootleggers for overlooking violations of 
the Volstead Act, they must sit supine before murder 
blackmail and robbery. Mr. Pasley’s book is much 
more than a study of a single profiteer in lawlessness. 
It is an exposure of a whole community, raw upon the 
surface, rotten at the core. Translated into English 
some of its pages would seem incredible. In American 
dialect, it is an amazingly illuminating document, 
D. 
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Memories of Sixty Years. By Lord Sanderson, 
Methuen. os. 6d. 


HIS book is sure of a generous reception as it js 

the story of a successful life amid enormous odds, 
Lord Sanderson (Henry Sanderson Furniss, Labour's 
latest peer) was born nearly blind in 1868, has never 
been able to read, only learned braille when he was 
forty, and yet has acquired a knowledge and experience 
at least equal to that of the best and ablest of those 
who have full possession of all their faculties. 

Happily for him he came from a well-to-do home. 
Even when he married, he tells us, ‘‘ we led a fai 
luxurious and rather frivolous life,’’ although he was 
not earning anything, and later he inherited a large 
estate from his father. When will Socialists realize 
that our system of private property enables countless 
numbers of people to give themselves to the community 
who would otherwise be lost in obscurity and 
mediocrity ? 

It is necessary to emphasize this because Lord 
Sanderson’s book tells the tale of the author’s pilgrim- 
age from individualist-Conservatism to full-blooded 
Socialism. ‘‘ My father and his friends were Con- 
servatives and as a boy and young man I do not think 
I ever spoke to a Liberal, certainly not to a Socialist.” 
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Yet prolonged contact with the wage-earners at 
Ruskin College and elsewhere gradually transformed 
him. Like so many to-day whose hearts are stronger 
than their heads, he puts all existing difficulties and 
miseries down to the account of Capitalism and believes 
that political changes will alter them. And yet he 
naively writes: ‘‘ 1 think on the whole it is better to 
arrange things badly for oneself, than to have them 
arranged well by someone else.’’ ; 

The chief interest of the book, apart from the 
successful struggle against his natural handicap, lies in 
the account of Ruskin College, which he joined in 1907 
and whose Principal he became in 1916. It is a 
pathetic story, pathetic because it reveals the utter 
lack of appreciation of what education really is and 
what it can do that characterizes the modern Trade 
Unionist. | Lord Sanderson conducted a continuous 
struggle against the idea that the only education of 
value to the wage-earner is instruction in. the class- 
war. Sociology and economics, always with a bitter 
and revolutionary tendency, was all that his pupils and 
their paymasters (the Trade Unions) seemed to want. 
The earlier Principal perpetually tried ‘‘ to turn the 
college into a hot-bed of Socialist and anti-religious 
propaganda.’”’ And this in the name of Education. 
The majority of the students, Lord Sanderson writes, 
“ had very one-sided notions about economic problems, 
knowing nothing apart from the Socialist point of view. 
... They were constantly demanding that no economics 
apart from Karl Marx should be taught. They 
wanted to be trained as Socialist propagandists.’’ Lord 
Sanderson struggled for a wider and better outlook, 
but he was not very successful. How different was the 
success of F. D. Maurice and his successors at the 
Working Men’s College in Camden Town! Maurice 
built up and aimed at social healing, whereas Lord 
Sanderson succumbed to the false view that only 
through political upheaval and the transfer of burdens 
to the community can progress be brought about. 

Cyrit MarTIN 


THE GREAT POPE 
Great Medieval Churchmen: Innocent III. By 
L. Elliott Binns. Methuen. 6s. 


OR the ordinary student of history, who reads in 

order to acquire some sense of the perspective and 
traditions of our past with no need to satisfy examiners 
or by an effort of the will to memorize (for a short time) 
a multitude of details, the choice must lie between the 
study of epochs and the biographies of those in whom 
an age or an epoch can be roughly summarized. Both 
these forms of history enlighten our ignorance and, 
what is equally important, both can be remembered. 
The biographies, moreover, have weight, for the makers 
of an age are not necessarily the most picturesque 
figures of their generation, and the interest that they 
have for us is not merely personal, and in consequence 
they do not as a rule attract the showmen of biography. 
It is true, of course, that the lives of men like Innocent 
Ill have been often written, that the latest biography 
may not be the best, but each generation demands its 
own version of the famous stories, and provided that 
these are kept in mind, we need not deplore repetition, 
for the besti books in the long run gain rather than lose 
by such a following. 

_The present series, edited by Dr. Binns, is timely, 
since the triumphant emergence of the papacy from the 
vicissitudes of the past sixty years, its survival of the 
loss of the temporal power, and its consolidation after 
the war with the re-establishment of the Vatican City, 
must have convinced the most thoughtless that here is 
an institution superior to the spirit of the age and with 
a power of survival that no secular dynasty has equalled. 
Its present is full of interest, and in every age we see 
it confronting with various success the perpetual chal- 
lenge to its power. Just as, from its central 
position, the Vatican has always been the finest school 
af diplomacy, so the history of Europe can be studied in 
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the history of the papacy better than from the angle 
of any European nation. Innocent III, who reigned 
from 1198-1216, was a great churchman who not only 
voiced the proudest claims of the Holy See but did as 
much as any man to make them a reality. With the 
whole of Europe for his care, he presents a problem 
to his biographer, which Dr. Binns has done his best 
to solve by writing departmentally rather than chrono- 
logically. We first see the pope imposing order upon 
Rome itself and the rival families whose feuds distracted 
the Patrimony, then extending his authority throughout 
the peninsula, then asserting the claims of the Holy 
See, then in his dealings with rebellious kings, with 
royal sinners, with heretics, with the problems of the 
East. Each of these chapters is mainly confined to a 
typical case, with King John in England, with Philip of 
France and his unfortunate wife, with the Albigenses, 
with Constantinople, and lastly with the Lateran Council 
before the threads are drawn together in the characteris- 
tics and aims of the man himself. 

The strong face shown in the portrait seems entirely 
worthy of the great statesman, who is interesting 
personally because, as Dr. Binns remarks, his quality 
lay rather in his character than in any special talent. 
With such a man, the vast claims that he made for his 
office were not liable to abuse, and his mistakes were 
errors of judgment; his motives were disinterested and 
his conduct pure. In the Lateran Council he was as 
earnest in his endeavours to reform the abuses among 
the clergy as he had been to impose order on the rising 
spirit of nationality. It is because the church has to 
work with human material, because the clergy are no 
better than other men, that the vast claims of the church 
when most nearly recognized have brought reaction 
and disaster. Thus we generally find that the church 
is at its best when it is being most actively challenged, 
and is most to be feared when its supremacy is greatest. 
Its claims in practice can never be fulfilled, for (when 
it comes to the point) supremacy ‘‘ in faith and morals ”’ 
is found to cover everything. Here, as elsewhere, an 
unstable equilibrium is the best that we can hope for, 
and an international institution that stands outside all 
others and is yet never able entirely to dominate or to 
be dominated is the best for both. In every age we 
find the church confronted with similar problems as 
the balance of power around it wavers, and to study one 
age is to begin to understand them all. If a book were 
written, giving the history of the papacy from 1870 to 
the establishment of the Vatican City, it would be seen 
to be all apiece with such a volume as this, and the 
advantage of learning history with reference to the 
popes is that it teaches one how superficial are those 
who see in current events permanent decisions. 

Dr. Binns has planned his book with care and written 
with detachment and fairness. It covers much ground 
in a small compass, and will encourage many readers 
to explore further. Among the other volumes in the 
same series is a book upon Gregory VII, while the 
less familiar Gerson, John of Salisbury, and Nicholas 
of Cusa are also included. There are no more fascinat- 
ing figures than the great statesmen-ecclesiastics, for 
none works on such a European plane as these. In the 
pontificate of Innocent III we find a great man in the 
greatest of positions, and this book is a worthy intro. 
duction to his reign. OsBeRT BURDETT 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PUZZLE 


Characters and Observations: An Eighteenth- 
Century Manuscript. With a Foreword by 
Lord Gorell. Murray. tos. 6d, 


RE these the observations of Alexander Pope, 
or was he merely the owner of the old manuscript 
book, bearing on its title page the words, ‘‘ A. Pope. 
Twikeam,’’ which came so strangely into the hands of 
the publishers of this volume? The story of the dis- 
covery of the book, bought by an itinerant second- 
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hand dealer, so far as he can remember, here 
in the vicinity of Twickenham, is told by Lord Gorell 
in his amusing introduction. He will not commit him. 
self to any definite belief that the book is the work of 
Pope himself. His belief is rather the other way. He 
suggests that it may have been written by one of Pope’ 
friends. But he states impartially the pros and 
reproduces a specimen of Pope’s handwriting side 
side with a facsimile page from the junk dealer's 
find and leaves the reader to judge whether he agrees 
or not with the verdict of the finder, that this book 
cannot be by Pope because its contents “ are far 
superior to the work of that author’?! Anyway, it is 
treasure trove in its maxims: 

Temperance is the best physician, but seldom calleq 
in, because he prescribes nothing. 

The wisest part of Mankind are the Vulgar, they know 
just what is necessary for them to know; the rest either 
know too much or too little. 

There never was a Fool yet, that believed he was 
Fool. 

The means of preserving Life, which is Eating and 
Drinking, has destroy’d more Lives than ever did sword, 
Famine or Pestilence. 

The Tongue of a Woman is capable of producing Sound 
which admits of no comparison either for Frightfulness 
or Harmony. 

An Alderman is a Two-leg’d Animal; or, if you please, 
an Animal with 2 Legs a huge prominent Abdomen, a Pair 
of Hands and a Head-Piece. The first are of no use after 
ten at Night, The Second is the Bane of Good Meat and 
Drink, on which the Third are always in Waiting, and 
and as for the last it is good for Nothing, except holding 
a few Ideas; such as Corporation, Seniority, Rights and 
Privileges, Quarter Sessions, Mayor’s Feasts, Elections 
and some others not worth mentioning. 

Aldermen are specially attacked. Had Pope any 
reason to dislike the species? It might be a clue to the 
real authorship of this book. 
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CHINA IN THE MAKING 


Chinese Civilisation. By Marcel Granet. Kegan 
Paul. 25s. 


N solidity and endurance the civilization of China is 
heat 7 only with that of Egypt, and it may be 
that to-day we are witnessing a destruction as gratui- 
tous and ugly as that which befell Egypt when her 
ancient religion was superseded and the civilization it 
had created and sustained crumbled away. It is the 
merit of Professor Granet’s great work that it describes 
the basic constitution of Chinese society as it was taken 
over and modified, in many respects for the worse, 
when the old feudal Kingdoms were crushed by Chéng 
of Ch’in, the Louis XI of China, who became the first 
Emperor of a united country in 221 B.c., with the title 
of Shih Huang-ti. Professor Granet, indeed, has done 
for China what Professor Moret did for Egypt in ‘ The 
Nile and Egyptian Civilization’ published in this 
series; and it is curious to note how many are the 
political and economic resemblances between the begin- 
nings of the two civilizations, which, save in endurance, 
were to develop on such dissimilar lines. China had 
no hierarchy of benevolent deities, and her religion 
throughout the historic age has been animistic and, 
when not ceremonial, perfunctory. In place of the 
adoration of a thousand deities and a cult of the dead 
that promised to the observer an after-life with the 
gods, which was to be a happy replica of his life on 
earth, China had a mundane philosophy of good living 
and a code of fine manners which, with her own cult of 
the dead—the ancestor worship that bade her be fruit- 
ful and multiply—gave her her monumental stability. 

As in Egypt, so in China the characteristic civiliza- 
tion of the country first came to fruition in a delta, and 
arose, no doubt, as in Egypt, though Professor Granet 
virtually evades the ethnic issue, from the mingling 


of peoples and cultures. As in Egypt, the earlier 
political developments were imposed by economic 
conditions, so that we see in the primary over-lord- 
ships areas of food production and distribution 
resembling the Nomes of Egypt. Problems of irriga- 
tion enforced a system of highly organized and strongly 
controlled co-operation. The great rivers of China 
forced co-operation upon those who dwelt by them, as 
the Nile and Euphrates had forced it upon Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian. China, however, at any rate until 
her borders had expanded to the sea and the desert, 
had not the natural protection from invasion which the 
Libyan and Arabian deserts afforded Egypt, and her 
early political structure was perforce as largely military 
as economic. Professor Granet shows us the early 
Kingdoms each as a congeries of fortified towns in 
walled States. Inter-state wars were common, and 
were conducted according to the strict rules of a 
magnanimous chivalry, which respected a_ beaten 
enemy and honoured one who frankly accepted defeat. 
Chéng of Ch’in, who rejected the code and slew with- 
out mercy, was looked upon as a monster of iniquity, 
whose Empire could not flourish. But the warrior 
proved to be a statesman, and his reforms were 
acceptable to the people generally; for he gave them, 
with a strong centralized government ruling through 
a nobility of appointed officials, a real national sense, 
a feeling that all the Chinese were kin. 

The analytic description of the intimate structure of 
Chinese society is brilliant. Originally matriarchal, 
as a hundred vestigial customs demonstrate, this 
structure at some time early in the feudal period 
became agnatic. The importance of filial piety and of 
the idea of paternal government as the foundation of 
domestic and public rule has led the Chinese to believe 
that the sentiments involved are innate. Professor 
Granet, however, holds that the domestic relation of 
son to father is derived from the relation of vassal to 
lord, and not vice versa. 


The first of a new series of coloured 


caricatures by Max Beerbohm is presented 
with this week’s issue of 


The Spectator 


This series will continue weekly until 
further notice. 


NOW ON SALE 


Price 6d. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


André Maurois. By David Glass Larg. Shaylor. 
3s. 6d. 


WAS it Mr. Robert; Graves who said that 
M. Maurois’s ‘ Ariel’ was ‘‘ Shelley for the tired 
business man”? Mr. Larg prefers to think of such 
potted biography as outraging the prejudices of 
English philistine clubmen. When, however, he gets 
away from the stock figures of national characteristics 
reminiscent of newspaper caricatures, he offers some 
sensible observations of the evolution of M. Maurois’s 
taste as poet, novelist and biographer. And he writes 
throughout in a flowing, slightly luscious style which 
makes for easy reading. Mr. Larg’s little monograph, 
in fact, is a model of its kind. Deftly he introduces 
M. Maurois to his English public, dovetailing an 
account of his books into the narrative of the life-story 
of their creator, so that through this interpretative 
analysis is perceptible the interest of the themes which 
determined his choice of subject—from ‘ Les Silences 
du Colonel Bramble,’ via Shelley, Byron, several 
novels, to a spoof rendering of Proust in England, 
‘Chelsea Way.’ As translator and as chronicler of 
Madame de Staél, Mr. Larg is no newcomer to the 
field of French literature and the account he gives 
of M. Maurois’s contemporaries shows his awareness 
of current and significant literary influences, which may 
strike some readers as of more considerable interest 
than the subject of this biography. The intelligence 
of Englishmen can be underestimated. 

Murder by Persons Unknown. By H. L. Adam. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 


SOME of our great Sunday newspapers make a 
practice of catering for those who are stimulated and 
excited by murder. Mr. Adam gives some fifty con- 
densed versions of past crimes for 12s. 6d., and, 
allowing for the fact that he has paid special attention 
to murders in brothels, shops and trains (to use his 
own words), the 2d. paper seems very much better 
value. He has drawn no constructive moral, and it 
is beyond his power to make any plausible suggestion 
as to the identity of the murderers. Why has Mr. 
Adam written this book? From the title page it 
appears that he has done it two or three times before, 
and always on crime, so we must conclude that he 
is the exception which tests the rule that practice 
makes perfect. As a combination of faulty construc- 
tion and bad punctuation, together with a mania for 
inverted commas, this book may be confidently 
recommended to those who are interested in the writing 
of English, as a magnificent example of how not to 
do it. The ethics of so full a discussion of unpleasant 
crimes, in which many people still living have a 
personal interest, must be called in question, and the 
advisability of publishing murder stories in view of 
their possible suggestive effect on certain types of 
mentality should be seriously considered not only by 
authors, but by the authorities. A book of this kind 
might easily do more damage than many that have 
been banned by bell, book and candle. 


What Shall We Have To-day? 
Boulestin. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


IN his latest cookery book M. Boulestin gives us 
365 excellent and economic recipes, thus proving that 
it is quite unnecessary for the daily menus to be as 
dull and monotonous as they generally are. The 
recipes are arranged in months, with a.specimen menu 
for lunch and dinner at the beginning of each section, 
so that the distracted housewife who is at her wits’ 
end for something to vary the monotony of the family 
dinner, or for some original dish for her next party, 
has only to turn to the required month in M. Boulestin's 


By X. Marcel 


book, and she is certain to find some recipe that wil} 
meet her requirements and is, further, not 
expensive. The author begins with a delightful dis. 
sertation on cooking in general, and the pr 
attitude of both mistress and cook towards this art. 
It is a common error in England that French coo 
must necessarily be complicated and difficult, ang 
most anglicized French recipes support this belief. 
M. Boulestin proves in this book that the very reverse 
is the case, and that the real secret of the s 

of the cuisine frangaise lies in its simplicity, 


The Structure of Thought. A Survey of Natural 
Philosophy. By Ludwig Fischer. Translated 
by W. H. Johnston. Allen and Unwin. 16s, 


THE thesis of this work is that philosophy should 
rouse itself to regain ground which in more recent 
times it has left to the occupation of mathematics, 
The author shows himself fully aware of the advan. 
tage possessed by mathematics in having a lan 
which is not only international but which has powers 
of unmistakably exact expression; whereas Philosophy 
must depend on words, with all their dangers of mis. 
apprehension. These arise not from ambiguity alone 
but from the especial meanings with which particular 
authors invest certain words, which in their turn are 
sometimes very differently interpreted by the mentality 
and points of view of various readers. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties and obstacles, the 
author of this book looks forward to the day when 
philosophy shall be entitled to rank as an exact 
science. 

The translator has very evidently taken meticulous 
care that his rendering shall convey the exact inten- 
tions of the complexities and involved style of the 
original. 


THE SHADOW OF THE KNIFE 


403,141 EXPERIMENTS on Living 
Animals were performed during 1929 


We Appeal Animal Lovers to 


Donations in aid of our work will be gratefully received 
by the Secretary of the Society. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
Anti-Vivisection Society 


(The oldest-established Society for the Abolition of Vivisection) 
Offices: 76 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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Boys in Trouble. By Mrs. Le Mesurier. Murray. 
6s. 


THE author confronts a public comfortably com- 

lacent in ignorance with these facts: that early 
imprisonment breeds recidivists: that nearly two 
thousand boys between sixteen and twenty-one are 
yearly sentenced to gaol: and that as only a certain 

rcentage are feeble-minded, society is continually 
manufacturing criminals out of lads capable of reclama- 
tion. The Borstal schools are surprisingly efficient in 
diverting adolescents from crime, but they are few 
and overcrowded. The probation system is capable 
of working admirably : but probation officers are badly 
selected, underpaid and often so much overworked 
that their time has to be organized in a rigid routine 
which makes impossible the exertion of that personal 
influence which is essential to the scheme. 

It is obviously cheaper to pay for a boy’s transfor- 
mation into a good citizen than to maintain him 
intermittently in prison for the rest of his life. Such 
a transformation can only be effected by individual 
treatment : the application of a ‘‘ crime tariff ’’ is easy, 
ineffectual and cruel. Among Mrs. Le Mesurier’s 
sensible and stimulating proposals for reform are: 
that fines, judicial whipping and imprisonment should 
be abolished for adolescents: that adequate provision 
should be made for mental defectives and those suffer- 
ing from encephalitis lethargica : and, most important 
of all, that Investigation Centres should be established 
to receive and observe every youth on remand, to 
enquire into his home circumstances, and, if he is 
guilty, to indicate in a report what variety of treat- 
ment is likely to cure him. 

This is a pleasantly written and human work: it is 
to be hoped that it will give another thwack towards 
moving on that slow and thick-skinned ass, public 
opinion. 


A History of Later Latin Literature. By F. A. 
Wright and T. A. Sinclair. Routledge. 18s. 


A STUDENT may pass through school and univer- 
sity taking high honours without reading a line of, 
or even being aware of, a literature extending over 
fifteen centuries after the books he has been expected 
to know were written. Of this terra incognita the 
authors have given us a plan, for the first time in 
English, which will give the reader some idea of the 
riches to be found there—poetry of the finest, and 
prose setting forth the hardiest speculations of philo- 
sophy, the history of Western Europe, its legends 
and its dreams. It is in the verse of post-classical 
Latin literature that the essential genius of the 
language revealed itself when, freed from the restraint 
imposed by the attempt to copy the masterpieces of 
Greek poetry by the separation of the Eastern and 
Western empires, and given a new impulse by the 
victory of Christianity, Latin verse was able to return 
to its primitive rime and rhythm and rise to a new 
perfection. In its prose, medieval Latin was vigorous 
and direct, while capable of expressing the most subtle 
differences of philosophic thought, and of serving 
as the universal language for Europe for a thousand 
years. The difficulty of summarizing such a literature 
as this in comparatively few pages and of allotting 
their due share of space to each writer and period 
quoted is immense, and it must be said that, with 
little or nothing to guide them, the authors have been 
notably successful, though specialists may think that 
some writers have been neglected and _ individual 
preferences have been given somewhat excessive 
weight, as in the case of Johannes Secundus. The 
mention of this writer recalls an excellent feature of 
the volume ; the number of verse translations in which 
Professor Wright has been successful in preserving 
the meaning and the form of the originals, 

This is a book which should be on the shelves of 
every reference library. 


Hit Both Ways. 


Since the war, until this year, mainly 
owing to the shortage of curates, it has 
been possible for the C.P.A.S. to remove 
each year from its Waiting List those 
parishes which have been able to obtain 
a man to use the grant. 


Even so, for the last three years this has 
been done only by spending reserve funds 
to the extent of £12,000. This spending 
of reserves has now reached danger 
point, and consequently it has been 
necessary to keep on the Waiting List 
this year a number of parishes who have 
a man available. It is grievous to think 
of hard-pressed vicars being thus hit 
both ways. Unless the Society receives 
an increased income in this and coming 
years, not only will many parishes have 
to remain on the Waiting List, but even 
existing grants may have tobe withdrawn. 


Grants made - 1,132. 
Parishes on Waiting List 39. 


Ordination Fund. 


This is quite separate from the General 
Fund. Nearly 80 men are now being 
assisted. We have a number of applica- 
tions before us, many of great promise. 


The Society administers all its funds in 
accordance with the Reformation prin- 
ciples of the Church of England. 


Your gifts will be gladly acknowledged by 
The Secretary, 


Church 
Pastoral = Hid 


Society 
Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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ART NOTES 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 


By ApDrRIAN Bury 


HE exhibition of the Royal Institute of Oil 

Painters contains a few pictures of real merit, 

but the majority are no more than exercises in 
paint. Sleight-of-hand, until we remember that it is 
a trick, can be very impressive, but the dexterity of 
the juggler is seldom memorable. The portraits at 
the Royal Institute are on the whole banal. Many of 
them are as unreal as photographs, and exacted about 
as much thought on the part of the artist. But Mr. 
Will Penn’s ‘ Lady in Brown ’ is conspicuous, at least, 
for a courageous attack and vigorous presentment. 
The painting of the head and hands convinces us that 
this artist is striving to do more than make a picture, 
and the same method pleases us in his little study of 


The Saturday Review 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—g 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


2. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


RULES 


The book must be chosen when the solution is sent, 
It must be published by a firm in the list on the 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be 
an edition sold only in sets. 


3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 
4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ” and 


the Acrostic Editor, 
W.C.2. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 463 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, February 12) 


One FEEDS EARTH’S CHILDREN WITH NUTRITIOUS Fisnes, 


Coupon 
of book 
the Saturpyy 


Coupon, 
One of 


Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Londen, 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the 
following the date of publication. 


Thursday 


‘The Mother,’ which combines feeling, technical THE OTHER BRINGS CRUSTACEANS TO OUR DISHES, 
ability and colour sense of a high order. This is a 1. It’s usual, and it is at its core. 
beautiful work. Mrs. Freda Marston does not dis- > may bore. 
‘ . Curtail my lady’s y gown of state. 
os with yon eral exhibits. Her Street a 4. Such the fierce king who earned the minstrel’s hate, 
Rothenberg ’ is a solid piece of drawing with a nice 5. Unlearnéd, yet a girl he dares embrace. 
sense of sunlight, and ‘ Painswick’ and ‘ An Alpine 6. Behind your head is my allotted place. 
Village ’ by the same artist should be studied because 7. Not all that does is aureate, well we know. 
they are the works of an artist who has more than a = 
superficial understanding of landscape. 10. “ Eat me!” its heart cries. Kill or cure it may. 
Mr. Borlase Smart has gone to immense trouble and 
size to tell us all about ‘ The Victory, under Restora- DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 461 
tion.’ This artist is a fine draughtsman, but all these Two ramous APPanitsous, 
facts could have been stated with more interest in a WHO FOR THE PRIVILEGE HAVE PAID THEIR PENNY, 
small pencil drawing. Mr. Adrian Hill, accomplished 1. Soothed soul of Saul by evil spirit harried. 
as he is, is another artist who might compress his 2. What every couple makes by getting married. 
argument.’’ Such large pictures as ‘ Down by the 
Canal, . while they reveal technical ability, also show 5. °Tis what in all things earthly we lament. 
a certain amount of ‘* padding which is irrelevant. 6. A northern headgear sometimes seen in Kent, 
Mr. Rex Vicat-Cole has a romantic attitude towards 7. Thus was Marsyas left by stern Apollo. 
nature. He can infuse his landscape with a golden may follow. 
4 ‘ rom nesis to ju iges— am at. 
light, and his picture ‘ Yorkshire Landscape ’ is a dis- 10. Next, please, curtail a spotted Western cat. 
tinguished piece of work. one 11. Emblem revered by Egypt’s ancient sons. 
Mr. P. H. Padwick knows how to simplify a land- 12. Great slaughter here of crumpets, cakes, and buns. 
scape, and his direct style, with its intensification of ; ; 
light and dark, gives dignity to his work, but he is Solution of Acrostic No. 461 
thereby in danger of eliminating difficulties. H ar P “J. H. Pepper (1821-1900) is best 
There are several appalling nudes. Only one artist 4 
has survived the ordeal of rendering beauty unadorned, | ighteshi P of Dircks, of Liverpool 
and he is Mr. Francis Hodge. E _vanescenc E_ Pepper travelled with his show in America 
CHRISTOPHER WwW D T am-o’-shante R_ and Australia, and finally became public 
OO Ss kinles S analyst at Brisbane, Queensland.” 
G atherin G Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
If we are dissatisfied with the Royal Institute, we . — i 
are not likely to be consoled with the work of the late | ¢  carabau ss S 
Christopher Wood. His exhibition at the Wertheim | T ea-figh T 


Gallery is interesting because these pictures are the 
conceptions of an isolated mind, but we must not lose 
our sense of proportion and think as a few intellectuals 
might that the artist is very important. Mr. Wood is 
in that category of extremists that includes such 
artists as Blake, Van Gogh and Rousseau le Douanier, 
but he has no form and colour sense approximating to 
these originals, though he stands alone in a sort of 
giant ignorance of artistic tradition. Here and there 
he offers us a design or pattern which gives us a pleas- 
ing emotion, but his naiveté, whether assumed or 
whether real, is not to be taken as a serious contribu- 
tion to art. The revolt against the academic is only 
valuable in so far as the revolutionaries become creators 


Acrostic No. 461.—The winner is Mr. T. Hartland, 13 Milton 
Road, Wallington, Surrey, who has selected as his prize ‘By 
Guess and By God,’ by William Guy Carr, published by 
Hutchinson and reviewed by us on January 31. Ten other com- 
petitors named this book, fifteen chose ‘A Lady who Lovei 
Herself,’ ten ‘ Letty Lynton,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., A. de V. Blathwayt, Boote, Mrs. 
Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boris, Boskerris, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, 
C. C. J., Clam, D. L., Farsdon, Fossil, Gean, Iago, Miss Kelly, 
Lilian, Mrs. Lole, Mango, Martha, Met, M. Milne, Penelope, 
Peter, Rabbits, N. O. Sellam, Shrub, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Tyr, 
C. J. Warden, W. H. B. B. 

One Licut Wronc.—Ali, E. Barrett, Bimbo, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, Buns, Miss Carter, Bertram R. Carter, J. Chambers, 
Maud Crowther, Falcon, Jeff, Madge, M. A. Marshall, A. M. W. 
Maxwell, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, F. M. Petty, Raven, 
Shorwell, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, Capt. W. B. 


with a constructive influence. Mr. Wood’s pictures | Wolseley. 
can only lead the less conscientious of the moderns into Two Licuts Wronc.—Bolo, Glamis, Nemo, Stucco. All others 
a chaotic twilight. The fact that Mr. Wood saw life | ™ore- 


Light No. 9 baffled 11 solvers; Light 2, 9; Light 11, 7; Light 
12, 4; Lights 3, 7, and 8, 2; Lights 5 and 6, 1. 

Borts.—Received late, acknowledged last week. 

SisypHus.—Your objection to Light 7 of No. 459 puzzles m¢. 
Surely it is correct to say that the fact that a Remnant “* always 
gets left’? is a Token by which the word required may & 
known? As for Rover-scout—supposing this to be a good com 
pound word—he may always give (the) left (hand), but he does 
not get it when he shakes hands with people in general. 


as a highly gifted child might see it is not enough, but 
there are many people who are so nauseated with mere 
painting competence that they welcome too boisterously 
everything that is remote and bizarre. Mr. Wood’s 
paintings are stimulating because we feel that his 
methods and mental processes are unusual. Beyond 
that there is nothing to say. 
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i H EROES AND 
HEROINES 


9 


‘Bitter SWEET” 


BY 


NOEL COWARD Max BeerBoHM 


The publication is announced of an “EDITION 

DE LUXE” of facsimile reproductions of five 

caricatures by MAX BEERBOHM of ‘“ HEROES 
AND HEROINES OF ‘BITTER SWEET.’” 


ne. 4 The reproductions, 13} x 9}, are printed in six colours on matt 

paper mounted on a card with a protecting leaf, then packed in a 
handsome portfolio with a stout board cover, bound in quarter 
vellum with the title stamped in gilt. The whole then packed in a 
handsome box. There is an introduction by Max Beerbohm in 


facsimile handwriting. 
q The edition is limited to 1,000 copies and is numbered. The 
ay plates will be destroyed. 
the 
—_ § Sets numbered |—Il00 are signed by the subjects caricatured. 
public 
CONTENTS. 
I. Introduction by Max Beerbohm 
ll. Mr. NOEL COWARD __ [facsimile handwriting) 
Mites lll. Miss PEGGY WOOD as “ Sari Linden ” 
- 7 IV. Mr. GEORGES METAXA as “ Carl Linden ” 
— V. Miss IVY ST. HELIER as “ Manon ” 
a VI. Mr. CHARLES B. COCHRAN. 
de q 100 Sets only as described, numbered 
s, Tym and each plate autographed by the Obtainable from Book- 
. Robt subject of the caricature, packed in sellers, Art Dealers, etc. or 
hess from the Publishers— 
, Raves, REE GUIN 
WR 
11 others 900 Sets same as above, but not LEADLAY 


LIMITED 


ONE GUINEA 

ail 6 CLEMENTS INN, 

STRAND, 

LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


OLDERS of securities in the various gas com- 
H panies and also in the electric supply companies 

have been supplied with considerable matter for 
thought in the speeches made by the chairmen at the 
recent meetings of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany and Gas Light and Coke Company. Perusal of 
their remarks indicates that the gas companies are 
being seriously penalized both by Government and 
Municipal action, In the past the healthy competition 
existing between two rival industries has led to 
the strengthening of both. The gas companies have 
made amazing strides since the advent of electricity, 
while the electricity companies appear to have done 
extremely well despite the prosperity of the gas under- 
takings. That this healthy competition was thoroughly 
sound for all parties concerned there can be little doubt. 
One is forced, therefore, to ask what has caused the 
change in policy. Sir David Milne-Watson at the Gas 
Light and Coke Company meeting referred to the 
unfairness of a Minister of the Crown, whose duty, he 
suggested, is to be impartial, so far forgetting his 
public position as to come forward as a special pleader 
for a particular industry, and not only recommend the 
use of electricity in general terms, but advocate the 
installation in particular of electric fires and cookers 
for domestic use. Sir David Milne-Watson also quoted 
cases in which Municipal Authorities had forbidden the 
use of gas, while in one case the extreme step had been 
taken of filling gas pipes with liquid cement, presum- 
ably to prevent their being used in their normal 
capacity. Mr. Charles Carpenter, at the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company meeting, also referred to 
this subject. Two points appear to arise from this 
question. The first, Has too much money been sunk by 
the Central Electricity Board, and is official propaganda 
being constituted with the object of bolstering a weak 
position? and the second : Do the securities of the gas 
companies, in view of the facts referred to above, still 
constitute sound investments? It is suggested that, 
despite the unfair turn of events, gas companies’ stocks 
still constitute desirable holdings. This opinion is 
expressed because in the long run public opinion must 
predominate, and, in addition to demanding fair play, 
it is probable that if a referendum of the housewives of 
England were taken, the majority would be in favour 
of retaining their gas-stoves rather than utilizing the 
new electrical ones. Turning to the other factor, the 
answer is more difficult to find. The sinking of these 
millions was to have led to a cheap supply of electric 
current, yet complaints are heard in very many direc- 
tions that electricity supply is far too expensive. First- 
class electricity supply companies’ shares are looked on 
as sound investment counters, They show a small yield, 
yet from an investment point of view over a period of 
years they should prove attractive. This opinion need 
not be modified by the facts brought to light by Sir 
David Milne-Watson, 

There is another point in connexion with this ques- 
tion, which is almost of national importance, and that 
is the question of the consumption of coal. The gas 
undertakings in this country are using over twenty 
million tons of coal a year, It is felt that the coal 
industry can ill-afford one of their best customers being 
placed in any jeopardy, even if by so doing the posi- 
tion of the electric supply companies is strengthened. 
The position can be easily righted. The heads of the 
electricity industry can make the necessary representa- 
tions to their would-be supporters to desist in their 
efforts, and if they are confident in the industry which 


they represent, they will take this step without 
delay. 


ROYAL MAIL 


The Voting Trustees of the Royal Mail Steam Packe 
Company deserve the thanks of their stockholders fo, 
the prompt manner in which they dealt with the sug. 
gestion that the liability of these stockholders wag 
unlimited. Within a few hours of the statement be; 
published, they issued the opinions of Mr. W. Gordon 
Brown and Mr. Wilfrid Greene, K.C. Subsequently 
they also published the opinions of Sir John Simon, 
K.C., and Mr. James Wylie, all four of whom 
that stockholders’ liability is strictly limited, It would 
appear a matter of regret that the publication of the 
counter opinion was not delayed until further informa. 
tion was obtained on the subject. As a result, a certain 
number of timid holders gave away their Royal Mai) 
Steam Packet stock, while general anxiety was unques. 
tionably caused. The position of this group is suff. 
ciently serious without being aggravated by alarms of 
this nature. 


LEYLAND MOTORS 


The declaration of a dividend of 20 per cent, on the 
ordinary shares of Leyland Motors Limited emphasizes 
the great change in fortunes which this company has 
experienced during recent years. It will be remembered 
that the arrears of preference dividend were finally 
cleared in June of last year. It is now announced that 
the profits for the year ended September 30 hast 
amounted to £699,000, which compare with £761,000 
for the previous twelve months, a reduction which must 
be deemed modest in view of general conditions. After 
paying the dividend above referred to, £180,000 is 
placed to reserve and £66,000 is carried forward. The 
capital of Leyland Motors consists of 200,000 6 per 
cent, cumulative preference shares, 750,000 7} per cent. 
cumulative preference shares, and 900,000 ordinary 
shares, all of £1. The ordinary shares appear a 
promising industrial to lock away at the present level. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


A feature has been supplied in the mining markets by 
a further advance in the price of the shares of Ashanti 
Goldfields Corporation. A summary of the anxiously 
awaited report by Dr. Maclaren was read at the 
annual meeting held last week and more than confirmed 
the optimistic opinion that has been expressed in the 
past with reference to this mine. As a further impetus 
to the market, the development report for January 
indicated that developments at the bottom of the mine 
have been of an extremely satisfactory nature. In view 
of these facts it would appear that holders of these 
shares need be in no hurry to secure the very ample 
profits which their shares must show them, and cas 
reasonably anticipate a further advance over a period. 


WHITWORTH & MITCHELL 


The fact that the directors of Whitworth and 
Mitchell Limited have declared their usual interim divi- 
dend of 7} per cent. for the year to end on June 30 next, 
indicates that despite the general depression this com- 
pany is maintaining its position. Whitworth and 
Mitchell specialize in the manufacture of dress fabrics 
and shirtings, and for the year ended June 30 last a 
profit of £188,413 was shown. Dividends amounting to 
22 per cent, were paid on the ordinary share capital, 
earnings exceeding 37 per cent. In their class Whit- 
worth and Mitchell shares appear to possess attractions 
at the present level, at which, on last year’s dividend 
basis, a very generous yield is shown. 


Taurus 
COMPANY MEETING 


In this issue will be found a report of the Annual 
Meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
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14 February 1931 


Company Meeting 


The Gas Light & Coke Company 


COMPANY’S BUSINESS “ SOUND TO THE CORE” 


GOVERNMENT BOOSTING OF ELECTRICITY 


A VIGOROUS PROTEST AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S SPEECH 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company was held on February 6 at Horseferry Road, West- 

inster, S.W. 

Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor), presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. L. Galbraith, read the notice convening 
the meeting. The report and accounts were taken as read. 

The Chairman said: I propose first to deal with the capital 
account, We have expended during the year a total of 
$1,005,000. We have depreciated our ships and stoves by 
£117,000, making a net increase in the capital of £888,000. 

Expenditure this year has been exceptionally heavy, partially 
due to the large number of mains which have had to be laid 
in the areas we have taken over in recent years—Brentford, Grays 
and Pinner—and also to the work we have done at the request 
of the Government in respect of gasholders, mains and other 


plant. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY MILD YEAR 


You will have seen from the report that we have experienced 
a decrease in business of 2} per cent. During the second half 
of the year the increase in our business was normal, but it was 
not sufficient to make up for the decrease in the sales of gas 
during the first part of the year, when we experienced excep- 
tionally mild weather. In the year 1929 we had an abnormal 
increase in the first six months of over eight per cent. owing 
to the severe climatic conditions then prevailing and, therefore, 
it was only to be expected that with a mild winter in the follow- 
ing year there would be a falling-off in gas sales. There is 
no reason, therefore, for anxiety with regard to the company’s 
position. During the year we had an addition of 25,000 con- 
sumers and sent out 90,000 additional gas appliances. This is 
eminently satisfactory, and in due course we shall reap the 
reward, 

The decrease in gas sales cost the company £180,000. 

The cost of coal was more by £75,000, due chiefly to the 
fact that the percentage of coal gas made was larger than in 
the corresponding period. This led to a reduction in the pro- 
= of water gas made and there was a saving of £52,000 
on oil, 


SERVICE TO THE CUSTOMER 


The large figure spent on repairs and maintenance of mains 
and service pipes, repair and renewal of meters and stoves 
is an indication that the company is pursuing its established 
policy of giving satisfaction to its consumers. Rentals of meters 
and stoves show a satisfactory increase. With regard to residuals, 
coke and breeze show an improved position, having brought in 
over £100,000 more. Tar and its products were not so satisfac- 
tory, and the revenue from them shows a reduction, a matter 
which we hope may be remedied in future years. The one feature 
which is thoroughly unsatisfactory is sulphate of ammonia, on 
which, in 1929, we made a profit of £77,000, and last year a 
loss of £16,000. For this unpleasant result the company is in 
% way responsible. 


THE UNSATISFACTORY SULPHATE MARKET 


The unsatisfactory market position has been brought about by 
the large quantity of nitrogen which is now being extracted from 
the air by synthetic plants not only in Great Britain, but also 
in Germany, France, Italy, the United States, Japan and else- 

. There is no prospect of the situation improving, inas- 
much as it is the policy of the countries mentioned to possess 
their own nitrogen plants, not only for producing the fertilisers 
they require but also as a home source-of nitrogen in the event 
of war. We received about £12 a ton for sulphate before the 
War, and to-day we obtain less than £5 per ton. We cannot 
woid the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, as we are not 


allowed to run the ammonical liquor into the sewers and are 
compelled to work it up into sulphate of ammonia. We are 
doing all we can to find means to remedy the position, and 
research is taking place all the time to see whether any other 
use for ammonical liquor can be discovered. 


THE RESULT OF THE YEAR’S WORKING 


The balance transferred from revenue to profit and loss was 
41,810,000, as against £1,883,000 for the previous year. This 
balance, after allowing for interest on borrowed money and 
dividends distributed in respect of the June half-year, leaves 
£804,000 from which to pay dividends for the December half- 
year, 

This enables us to declare the usual dividends on the 4 per 
cent. Consolidated Preference Stock and the 3} per cent. Maxi- 
mum Stock, and a dividend at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per 
annum on the Ordinary Stock. These dividends leave £122,000 
to be carried forward to the credit of the current year’s account, 
as against £160,000 last year. 


THE LORD MAYOR AT BOW COMMON 


With regard to the company’s works, everything is being done 
to keep them thoroughly up to date. At Bow Common the works 
have been reconstructed and in June the Lord Mayor of London 
did us the honour of opening them officially. Work is progres- 
sing on a large installation of coke ovens at Beckton, a recon- 
structed retort house has been completed at Fulham and another 
at Nine Elms, and at Brentford and Southall the work on vertical 
retorts and other plant is nearing completion. 


NEW SHOWROOMS 


New showrooms have been opened at Barking Road, and 
others are in course of erection at Woodford, Harrow, Hackney 
and Acton, and we have acquired sites at Billericay, Rayleigh 
and Wickford for further showrooms. 

The Grays and Pinner Gas Companies were taken over at 
the beginning of last year and the reorganization of these new 
districts is nearing completion. There is no doubt that they will 
prove of great value to the company. 


NEW GASHOLDERS 


New gasholders have been erected at Southall and Richmond, 
and others are in course of erection at Beckton, Battersea, Kensal 
Green and Harrow. Considerable discussion arose as to the 
Harrow gasholder and strong local opposition was encountered 
on the score that it would spoil the view from the top of Harrow 
Hill. The Harrow District Council, however, after discussing the 
matter, dropped their opposition on the understanding that they 
are to be notified when we reach 180 ft. and that they should 
be allowed to have a say with regard to the painting of the 
holder. 

In the summer of 1929 we were approached by the Government 
and asked whether we would put certain constructional work in 
hand at an earlier date than otherwise, on the understanding 
that the interest on the money so expended would be found 
for us for a period of years. We agreed, and accordingly we 
are in the process of expending some £500,000 or £600,000 on 
plant which will, of course, be ultimately needed. The work 
is proceeding rapidly and the expenditure for the year 
is included in the capital expenditure already referred to. 

You will realize that during the past year we have not been 
idle but have been pressing forward with work for the ultimate 
benefit of the company. In this connection we are actively 
continuing our research work, without which little real progress 
can be made. 
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LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 


The low temperature plant at Richmond has been operated 
during the year, and we have come to an arrangement with 
the Government Department concerned to carry on work there 
for another year. ‘‘ Gloco,”’ the smokeless fuel produced, has 
been generally considered satisfactory, Unfortunately, however, 
the process has not been a commercial success. The tar pro- 
duced has been found unsuitable for roadwork and is only at 
present saleable for fuel. Research is being actively carried on, 
however, in the hope of finding some better use for this product. 

The Coal Mines Bill has now become an Act, but it is perhaps 
too early to say what its effect will be so far as the gas industry 
is concerned. 


FURTHER AMALGAMATIONS PROPOSED 


The company is promoting a Bill to provide for the transfer 
to this company of the undertakings of the Southend-on-Sea and 
Brentwood Companies, and for such other purposes as will be 
explained to you at the extraordinary general meeting to follow 
at the close of this meeting. 

During the autumn we made an issue of 2} million 4} per cent. 
redeemable debenture stock, which was applied for no less than 
twenty-six times over. It is very gratifying to find that the 
public hold gas stocks in such high repute. 


A PROTEST AGAINST MINISTERIAL PROPAGANDA 


I should like to draw your attention to a subject on which 
we feel very strongly, namely, the boosting that is being given 
to electricity by the Government and many local authorities. I 
am not complaining particularly of this Government, as we 
experienced the same thing under the previous Government, and 
apparently it is becoming the common practice in Government 
circles, whatever their complexion. Recently we had the spectacle 
of the Minister of Transport holding meetings in the cities of 
London, Manchester, Leeds and Glasgow, and 1 wish, on behalf 
of this company and the industry generally, emphatically to 
protest against his action. 

It is grossly unfair that a Minister of the Crown, whose duty 
surely it is to be impartial, should so far forget his public 
position as to come forward as special pleader for a particular 
industry, and not only recommend the use of electricity in general 
terms, but advocate the installation in particular of electric fires 
and cookers for domestic use. We may ask ourselves how a 
Minister of the Crown thinks he is benefiting the country by 
advocating the displacement of gas fires and cookers by electric 
fires and cookers. What advantage is it to the unemployed of 
the country if a gasworker is put out of employment in order 
that an electrician may be found work? 


STRANGE IDEAS OF ‘“ FAIR PLAY ” 


It will be a bad day for Governments and for industry if 
this precedent is followed and if Ministers of the Crown are 
engaged in boosting and advertising particular trade interests 
to the detriment of others. What would be said if the President 
of the Board of Trade were to stump the country in support of 
gas at the expense of electricity, or in favour of motors as 
against railways? Not long ago the Minister of Transport, in 
speaking at a public meeting, called attention to the way the 


gas industry fought, and apparently he thought he was making © 


the ‘‘ amende honorable ” in so doing, very much as if a warrior, 
after beating down an opponent by unfair means,) called upon 
his followers to admire the fortitude and fighting qualities of the 
man he was trying to destroy. No! These are not our ideas 
of fair play. The unfortunate part of it is that the injustice 
does not end there, as the example set by a Minister of the 
Crown is followed by local authorities owning electricity under- 
takings where, taking heart no doubt from the lead given them, 
they do everything in their power to prevent the tenants of 
their housing estates from using gas. 

The following letter was recently addressed to the tenants 
of Council houses by the Clerk of a Corporation in the North of 
England :— 

“It has been brought to the notice of the Corporation that 
the gas company have been canvassing tenants of the Corpora- 
tion houses with a view to having gas installed. 

““T am, therefore, instructed to inform you that, by the terms 
of your tenancy, you are not entitled to agree to the gas company 
installing gas in your premises, without the previous consent, 
in writing, of your landlord, the Corporation. 

“‘In no circumstances, therefore, must you permit gas to be 
installed in your premises. If this is done it will be regarded 
as a breach of the conditions of your tenancy and the Council 
will be compelled to serve notice to quit and take steps to obtain 
possession of your house.”’ 

In a part of our own district, the Local Council concerned, 
who are the landlords, went so far as to ensure that the gas 
pipes which had been installed in the houses should not be 
used for a gas supply for any purpose by taking the extreme step 
of filling these pipes with liquid cement. 


IS THIS A FREE COUNTRY? 


We rub our eyes and wonder if we really live in a free 
country. This conduct is all so un-British. It is a breach of 
two principles to which we have laid claim with pride in this 
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country—first, liberty of the subject and, second, unbi admin, 
istration of their districts by ihe local prea ong st 
steps ought to be taken to prevent its continuance. When o® 
reads of all this activity on the part of this particular Minj mo 
one begins to wonder whether an element of doubt is erase” 
into the minds of those responsible as to whether the electrici 
scheme is going to be the financial success promised. Wij] the 
Government be called upon ultimately to implement the guarant 
they have given? Might not this account for some of - 
desperate remedies adopted and for the abnormal activity of the 
Minister of Transport at the present time? 


OBSOLETE STATUTORY FETTERS 


There is another matter on which I desire to say a few words, 
namely, the dilatoriness of Government departments in dealj 
with new legislation urgently required by statutory industries 
We, as everyone knows, carry on our business under certain 
general Acts of Parliament. These general Acts of Parliament 
can really be regarded as the minutes of a superior board of 
directors. The principal provisions under which we work date 
as far back as 1847, when gas was a monopoly. To-day, as 
you, are all aware, it is not a monopoly. It is face to ‘fess 
with acute competition not only from electricity but also from 
oil, and yet we are still fettered in many respects by the operation 
of out-of-date Acts. It is true that Parliament gave us some 
relief in 1920 and again in 1929, but delay after delay is 
encountered when we endeavour to get the industry put upon a 
proper basis. The Government National Fuel and Power Com. 
mittee recommended in 1928 that certain alterations should be 
made in the general law governing gas undertakings, and this 
was recommended even more strongly by the Government Area 
Gas Supply Committee last year. For some time we have been 
agitating to obtain amending legislation to give us the freedom 
already accorded to our electrical rivals, but so far all we know 
is that a Committee is being established to consider the matter, 
We are thankful, however, for small mercies, and I would there. 
fore urge that the Committee should get to work at the earliest 
possible date and legislation immediately follow. 


DISHEARTENING DELAYS 


These delays are most disheartening and very serious for the 
industry. A year is a long time in our history, although it 
may not seem so to the politician. When it is unanimously 
admitted that there are grievances which ought to be put right, 
what would be thought of a board of directors who postponed 
carrying out reforms for two or three years because they would 
not give the time to their discussion? If Parliament assumes the 
role of a directorate and takes upon itself the control of an 
industry, the least it can, do is to give sufficient time to attend 
to that control, and if things are wrong put them right forthwith. 
I am not complaining of any particular department, but I am 
complaining of the attitude Governments adopt towards statutory 
industries which, in effect they control. It is the fashion to say 
that more industries should be controlled, and my reply is that 
until we see that control is not another word for delay, the country 
should be most reluctant to allow any other industries to be put 
under Government control. 

I think I would be lacking in my duty if I did not refer to the 
serious position in which this country finds itself to-day. 

It used to be the accepted maxim that one should live within 
one’s income—and I for one believe that this simple maxim is 
as true to-day as it was. It is important for an individual and 
for a trading concern, but even more for a Government, whose 
expenditure for the most part is unproductive. 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 


This fundamental principle of economics is easily understood 
by everyone, but is being lost sight of at the present time, and 
the public mind confused by the different and contradictory 
theories put forward by financial experts. 

Theories with regard to the influence of the gold standard, 
over-production and lack of purchasing power are no doubt 
important subjects for discussion. We may, however, have to 
wait a long time for a solution of these questions. In the meat 
time, what can we do to help ourselves? The principal thing 
is to give up extravagance, and not pursue a policy of spending 
what we cannot afford. This is a thing that can be put in hand 
immediately while we are waiting for these world problems of 
over-production, distribution of gold, etc., to be discussed 
if possible, settled by the experts. There was a time, not $0 
long ago, when taxation was considered as only to be resorted 
to .with reluctance, but now no further excuse for taxation 1s 
considered necessary than that the object is desirable, 
whether the country is in the position to afford it or not. Until 
the country comes to its senses on this subject, there is 
hope for a general improvement. 


THE COMPANY’S FOUNDATIONS SOUND 


Coming back to our company, I may say that I consider 
our business sound to the core, and, provided the dice are not 
loaded against us with regard to boosting electricity and. that 
the price of coal is not unduly increased by Government inter 
vention, the prospects of the company are excellent. 
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Before I close I should like to pay tribute to the good work 
done during the past year by all ranks in.the company. We have 

excellent general manager in Mr. Foot, and a most capable 
*hief engineer in Mr. Hardie. Our controller of gas sales, who 
ig so well known for the good work he has done for the gas 
industry, was appointed chairman of the Government Committee 
on Education and Salesmanship, and was recently knighted by 
His Majesty the King. I am sure you will wish to join with me in 
heartily congratulating Sir Francis Goodenough on this honour. 


THE BENEFITS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 


Our co-partnership scheme attained its majority last year. 
Since its inception there has been a steady growth of the co-opera- 
tive spirit in the company with an increased realization by the 

ners of the value of the common good. This co-operative 

irit has contributed very largely to the success of the company, 

and I should like to say how gratified I am when, from time to 

time, I get unsolicited testimony from gas consumers saying 

how considerate, attentive and anxious to please our staff is. 

This, 1 think, is the best test of the working of the co-partner- 
ship ideal in the company. ‘ 

It is, indeed, no long a question of taking things easily and 
waiting for business to come. It is a struggle all the time. For 
that we are continuing to train our staff for the strenuous 
fight that lies before us. No effort will be spared to see that 
the company’s work is well done and that the consumer is given 
complete satisfaction. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general meeting, the Chairman 
explained that the main object of the Bill was to take over the 
Southend-on-Sea and Brentwood Gas Companies’ areas, which 
were promising and capable of satisfactory development. 

The Bill also proposed to give the company power to invest 
a certain amount of money in concerns closely allied to their 
business. 


THE BASIC PRICE 


He added: Perhaps the most interesting section ot the Bill 
js the one in which we propose to adopt what is called the basic 
price principle—a method which Parliament has already agreed 
to in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
other London and Provincial companies. The adoption of the 
principle will be to the advantage: of the company as well as 
to the consumer. 

A resolution that the Bill be approved was adopted. 


A Narrow Escape 


How two yachtsmen—father and 
son—were all but wrecked on the 
dreaded Sharhorn reef off the 
mouth of the Elbe and only saved 
their 3-ton yacht and their lives 
by plucky seamanship is told, 
together with other fine true 


stories of the sea, in the February 
number of 


The YACHTING MONTHLY 
and 


MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 


Just out, and On Sale 
at all bookstalls or at 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


The international magazine of yachting 
2/- a copy. 25/- a year 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
State wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published and post free for cash. 


Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and His Times by 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and- 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
25s. for 11s, 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s 6d. Curious illus. 

English Porcelain. Figures of the Eighteenth Century by 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1926, 17s. 6d. for 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 

Amusements, Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graefte. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924, 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 

Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, ex-Chief Inspector 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s. for 2s. 9d, 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Illus. 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

The Great Days of Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 1927. 
10s. 6d. for 6s. 

English Country Life by Welter Raymond. Coloured illus. by 
Wilfrid Ball. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP Wortnincton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


“ Recocnissp Orcas oF tHe Lacat Prorzssion."’ 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Ghe Solicitors’ Journal 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ('Phone: Holborn 1853) 


The Hon. Mr, Justice McCardie. 
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Education 


O PARENTS. If your young people are being educated 

at home, CHILD EDUCATION will be simply invaluable 

to the Governess. It is a delightful Magazine. All the 
subjects which little children must learn are presented, most 
attractively, by brilliant Educationists—Arithmetic, Reading, 
Nature Study, Geography, Drawing, Recitations, etc., and there 
are Stories to tell, and Songs, in every issue. CHILD EDUCA- 
TION may be ordered through any Newagent, price 1s. monthly. 
A specimen copy may be obtained upon application to the 
Publishers, Messrs. Evans Brotugers Lrp., Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


HERINGHAM, Norfolk, Holly School. Boarding school 
for boys. On sea front, Fine cliniate Individual attention. 
Excellent food. Prospectus from Principal, H. Cousens, B.A. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKESTONE, DORSET 


N open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to girls 

over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1931. Last date of 

entry, March 14th. Examination May 11th to 13th. Apply 
to the Headmistress. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
CHAIRMAN: THE Rt. Hon. Lorp GisporouGH 


IVE Entrance Scholarships are open for competition for 
entrance to the school in September, 1931, to girls between 
the ages of 12 and 15; value £90 to £50. 
Latest date for returning Entry Forms, March 16th. Full 
particulars may be obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. Its. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d, per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and _ circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


AVE your typewriting and duplicating executed efficiently 
and cheaply by Miss Sergeant, 9 Talbot House, St. Martin’s 
Lane, W.C.2. Temple Bar 2269. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

, Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ ODO" paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Septic Throat—and all air-borne diseases by infection, 

guaranteed with Pyorrhosol—money returned in full to any 
person contracting such whilst using this wonderful specific! 
Bottles 5s., 7s. and 15s. post free with absolute guarantee from 
Dept. 100, Pyorrhosol, 165/7 Waterloo Road, S.E.1. 


' BSOLUTE immunity from Influenza—the Common Cold— 


14 February 
Shipping P 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND | PASSENGER GERVICES 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, (NDIA, PERSIAN GUL BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS" 


CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH A 
AUSTRALIAT NEW ZEALAND. wee, AFRICA, 
P. & O. and Bl. Tickets i 


mercha also Tickets 
& ©., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companion 


Street, London, "Ofice, P. & O. 130 Cockapur 


GRAY, DAWE & Co. 198 Leadenhall Street, 


Art Gallery 


PSTEIN’S “GENESIS” and other new works and 
SIMON BUSSY’S Pastels of Egypt and Birds. THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 1s, 24, 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


WHY NOT 
live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street and 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge 
Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 5/6 daily. Baths 
free. ae Hot and cold water in all bedrooms, 


ly MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
To No. - - Paddington 2364 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 


Roem with Hot and Cold Water, ‘Phone and Bath from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE., J.P. 


THE BIRDS LOVE THEM 


BIRD LOVERS. Send for our illustrated price list, Wicker 
and Oak Bird Shelters, Feeding Trays, 4s. 6d. to 50s. Black- 
well’s, Braunton, N. Devon. 


Literary 


BLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 
vriginal MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational. Send 
MSS. for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 

Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


ONG POEMS, Songs and Musical Compositions of 

description wanted tor publication, Send MSS. (Dept. 273), 

Peter Derek Ltd., 8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus, London, 
W.1. 


To Let 


S UNNIEST house on the coast to let furnished. Special 


terms spring months. Five bedrooms, sun lounge with 

Vitaglass, garden, garage. Wide views and extersive sands. 
Ideal for children winter or summer, LEARED, NEWGALE, 
ROCH, PEMBS. 


For Sale. 


ATURDAY REVIEW, Vols. 62, 63 and 64. Publisher’s 
S binding (bit loose) secondhand. 3 Vols. 20s. John Davies, 
13 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 20 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” February 14th 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 14.2.1931 


Allen & Unwin Faber & Faber Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Fisher Unwin Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & [anielsson Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam's 
Benn Heinemann ichards 
Bi Herbert r= outledge 
Burns & Oates — 
Cecil Pa'mer odge ner’s 
Chapman & Hal Hurst & Selwyn & Blount 
Cobden Sa: Hutchinson Ward 
Collins S.P.C.K 
Constable egan Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knop 
nt Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Goliance 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 
Marrot Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Murray Wishart 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon“@ 


Published by the Proprietors, Tag Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Goreen (Te Temple Bar 3157, lines), in in the Parish of 
in in the County London, ond Pristed ty Recon, L Lrp., 43 Saturdey, th 
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